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Readers of The Christian Union will not 
object to a vacation number devoted to out- 
of-door subjects and to the preaching of 
the much rejected and neglected gospel of 
rest. Two weeks hence we shall publish 
an educational number, with an illus- 


trated supplement, 


THE OUTLOOK. 


HE hope of General Sheridan’s recovery, 
which the country had begun to entertain, 

was rudely dispelled by his death on Sunday 
evening. ‘The illness which has now terminated 
fatally began about the middle of May, and was 
probably serious from the start, although the re- 
ports which the physicians permitted to get into 
the press were optimistic. The General grew 
rapidly worse, and at the end of the month, 
his condition was deemed to be very critical, the 


a condition of the lungs which made recuperation 
all but impossible. Early in June there was a 
slight recovery, and by the 15th it was announced 
that the General was out of danger. On the 26th, 
in order to give the patient the best conditions of 
temperature and air, he was removed by a United 
States steamer to Nonquitt, near New Bedford. 
His death seems to have been sudden at the end, 
although probably not unexpected by his physicians. 
Thus passes out of life another of the distinguished 
soldiers of the great war; a group now so painfully 
diminished in numbers as to remind the country 
that almost a quarter of a century has passed since 
the struggle ended. General Sheridan's rank is 
well settled. No soldier of the war will hold a 
place beside him as a cavalry officer; nor will the 
brillianey of his actions, and the almost marvelous 
results which he sometimes achieved, ever be over- 
shadowed by those of his brother officers. Lacking 
the comprehensive power, the indomitable persistence 
and patience of General Grant ; lacking also the bril- 
liant strategic ability of General Sherman, Sheridan 
possessed military gifts which belonged to neither of 
his great compeers. When the story of the war is 
finally written, his will be the part of Prince Rupert, 
but with a solid ability, and a record of substantial 
achievement back of his dashing calvary command- 
ership, which did not belong to the brilliant leader 
of the English royalists. His refusal to allow his 
name to be considered in connection with the Pres- 
idency was an evidence of that sound good sense 
which was a marked characteristic of his career. 
Wiser than some other military leaders, he recog- 
nized the limitations of his ability and his training, 
and refused to be even considered in connection 
with civil employments for which he was un- 
fitted. 
* * 

The political campaign is still in its preliminary 
stages; the party managers are drawing their lines 
and maturing their methods of campaign; and wait. 
ing also, as political leaders must wait, somewhat upon 
the leadings of public opinion, in order that they 
may discern where to strike most effectually. ‘The 
Prohibitionists announce their intention to make a 
thorough canvass of the country, and to put in mo- 
tion all the machinery of a well-organized party. 
Between the Republicans and Democrats there is 
a good deal of preliminary skirmishing for posi- 
tion, and changes from one to the other are reported 
in the newspapers—the Republicans gaining consid- 
erably from the ranks of manufacturers. ‘The most 
important declaration from any individual is a letter 
printed in the “ Independent” from the Rey. Dr. 
R. S. Storrs, called out by a report current in the 
newspapers that he was «dissatisfied with the Repub- 
lican party, and had “taken to the woods.” Dr. 
Storrs declares that, while he has a real feeling of 
uncertainty and unrest, it becomes increasingly 
probable that he will vote again for the Republican 
ticket. The uncertainty in his mind has been caused 
by two “grave and dangerous mistakes ’’ made by 
the recent convention at Chicago. The platform 
adopted at that time practically says: “ Keep the 
tariff where it is ; increase it, if need be, for further 
protection to particular industries, and reduce the 
revenue, if it continue too large, by taking off the 
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internal taxes on tobacco and whisky.” Dr. Storrs 
believes that the tax on whisky hampers its manu- 
facture, and measurably limits its use, and he de- 
clares that, to represent the best sentiments of the 
Republican party, the platform ‘should have faced 
exactly the other way,” in “a hearty and unequivo- 
cal indorsement of the efforts made in many States, 
and made chiefly by Republicans, to limit the sales 
of intoxicants by imposing high license fees on those 
engaged in the business.” In this matter the 
Chieago Convention, in Dr. Storrs’ opinion, was 
“ <listinetly untrue to the best and noblest traditions 
of the party ;” at the same time, he deelares that on 
this question reliance is to be placed on the Repub- 
lican party rather than on the Democratic. On 
the question of the tariff he declares his faith in the 
protective principle, and sets forth at some length 
his reasons ; but he believes that the present tariff 
is, at many points, defective and injurious, and needs 
prompt and careful revision and wise readjustment. 
“The war tariff was, no doubt, expedient in its 
time ; 
with it indefinitely, any more than why a soldier of 
the war should still carry his musket to workshop 


but I see no reason why we should go on 


or field.” In view, however, of the history of the 
Republican party, Dr. Storrs declares his inten- 
tion to wait and see if a proper revision of the 
tariff will not be accepted by the party as “a 
near and imperative duty.” In conelusion, he 
declares that, while the platform appears to him 
“defective and erroneous,” and “ out of line with 
the previous utterances’ of the party, he is dis- 
posed to feel that the national welfare will be 
safer in the hands of the Republicans than of the 


Democrats. 


The Congressional Committee, which is investi- 
gating the ills and evils of immigration in this city, 
has discovered that the Italian immigrants are 
themselves sufferers quite as much as the American 
laborers Perhaps a 
majority of the immigrants who have come before 
the committee have testified that they were induced 


with whom they compete. 


to emigrate by false representations as to the wages 
which they would receive. Many of them . have 
paid emigration agents fifty dollars for tickets 
which cost but twenty-four, and have mortgaged 
their little vineries to secure the payment. The 
interest which these debtors pay is generally about 
twenty per cent., and many of them who expected 
to pay their debts in two months, have been unable 
One of the 
most interesting features of the investigation has 


to find any employment whatever. 


been the production of a contract obtained by a 
special agent of the Treasury from two Italian labor 
brokers, in which the latter agree to deliver four hun- 
dred laborers fresh from Italy within six weeks. 
The contract shows how little the present law is 
regarded. Secretary Fairchild has recently called 
the attention of Congress to the fact that the pres- 
ent Contract Labor act is grossly inadequate, since 
there are no funds provided for the investigation 
and prosecution of offenses, and no officers are 
authorized to send back the laborers who have come 
in violation of law. It is believed that the facts 
brought out by the present investigation will result 
in a complete and immediate revision of the legisla- 
tion on this question. 
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Contrary to general expectation, the New 
Jersey High License Local Option law bas been 
decided constitutional. The liquor men urged at 
least half a dozen reasons for declaring it unconsti- 
tutional, and it was generally thought that, upon one 
or another of these, the Court would sustain them. 
This impression has been particularly prevalent 
since the Michigan law was annulled, because of the 
defect in its title; but the New Jersey Court has 
held that the prohibition of the retailing of liquor 
was a form of regulation, and that the act was 
properly entitled an Act to Regulate the Traffic. 
The claim that the Legislature could not delegate 
to the counties the power to close the saloons, was 
set aside by the court, on the ground that for more 
than a hundred years it had been customary to 
refuse a license if twelve voters remonstrated against 
it, and that a general refusal of all licenses, if a 
majority of the voters remonstrated, was certainly 
no greater stretch of authority. The Act was not 
special legislation, said the Court, because whatever 
action different counties might take, the law was the 
same for all. Seven out of the fifteen judges voted 
that the local option clause of the law was unconsti- 
tutional, but among these seven were four of the 
six lay judges, the law judges being thus almost 
unanimously in favor of sustaining the law. The 
decision was in no sense a partisan one, since but 
three of the members of the court were Republi- 
cans. ‘The law is therefore-safe for several’ years 
to come, since the Senate is re-elected but once in 
three years, and there is no prospect of a change in 
legislative policy. ‘The Liquor Dealers’ Association 
have voted that members who shall hereafter violate 
the law must hire their own attorneys and pay for 
their own defénse. Last Sunday the saloons in the 
State were generally closed. 


* * 


The debates in the House of Commons have not 
been for many years past so bitter in tone as during 
the last two weeks, while the bill organizing the 
special commission to investigate, apparently, the 
whole Irish question, has been under debate. The 
motive of the Government in declining the usual 
parliamentary inquiry, and constituting a special 
commission, has been very seriously questioned, and 
the method fiercely attacked by the entire opposi- 
tion, including Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Parnell, usually 
cool and self-restrained, has attacked the Govern- 
ment again and again with a fire and bitterness of 
temper which indicate the intensity of his feeling. 
The opposition have endeavored in vain to so 
amend the bill as to confine it to the question of the 
authenticity of the letters which the ‘“ Times ”’ 
claims were written by Mr. Parnell. The Govern- 
ment has refused to accept any amendment or modi- 
fication ; and, after a series of acrimonious debates, 
each amendment has been voted down. The bill 
looks very much like a political measure, devised by 
the Conservatives as a kind of drag-net, by means 
of which Irish iniquities are to be brought to light. 
Of the three commissioners who have been named, 
one has expressed himself so strongly on some of 
the questions at issue that his appointment has been 
opposed as improper. ‘The bill is so framed as to 
authorize the commissioners to inquire into, and to 
report upon, “the charges and allegations made 
against certain members of parliament and other 
persons in the course of the proceedings in an action 
entitled O’Donnell vs. Walter and another.” The 
Parnellites have charged the Government with act- 
ing in collusion with the * Times,” and declare that 
the bill is the joint production of Mr. Walter, of the 
“Times,” and the Conservative Ministry. The 
Ministers have denied this charge, but are unable to 


Mr. 


convince their opponents of their sincerity. 


Matthews, in one of those moments of imprudence 
which usually come in exciting debates, has con- 
fessed that the real object of the commission is not 
to inquire into the charges of the “'Times,”’ but to 
unearth the operations of the Land and National 
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Leagues. There seems to be no question but that 
the Conservative Ministry, under the form of a judi- 
cial investigation, are trying their hand at practical 
politics, with the hope of something that will dis- 
credit the Irish section of the opposition; and it is 
not surprising that Mr. Parnell entertains toward 
the commission, as he confesses, “a rankling sense 
of injustice.” 


* 
* 


Mayor Hewitt has met the hopes of the citizens 
of New York by h:s admirable selection of Aque- 
duct Commissioners under the new bill. The four 
gentlemen whom he has appointed are all men of 
character and position, and admirably qualified for 
the difficult duties which will devolve upon them. 
Of the two Democratic appointees, General J. C. 
Duane, as Chief Engineer in the United States 
Army, has had a long and important experience as 
an engineer, and is specially qualified for the posi- 
tion to which he is called by practical experience in 
connection with the Washington Aqueduct; and 
Mr. Francis M. Scott is a man of great vigor of 
character, conspicuous ability as a lawyer, and by 
reason of his services as Assistant Corporation 
Counsel, has specially full knowledge of the legal 
questions which may arise in connection with the 
commission. Of the Republican appointees, Mr. 
Tucker was backed by the recommendation of the 
Builders’ Exchange, and has a high reputation as a 
man of entire probity, and a builder of long experi- 
ence; while Mr. Walter Howe is so well and so 
honorably known that his name carries with it a 
sufficient justification of his appointment. The 
selection of these gentlemen meuns that the build- 
ing of the aqueduct is hereafter to be taken out of 
politics and to be managed on business principles. 
The connection of Governor Hill with the aqueduct 
jobs ought, if the Democrats of the State have any 
moral and political courage, to make it impossible 
for him to receive a renomination this autumn. 
Meanwhile, Senator Fasset’s investigation of the 
methods of the old commission ought to be pushed 
forward with the utmost vigor and with unrelenting 


thoroughness. 


* * 
* 


Some Paris workingmen recently presented an 
address to the Comte de Paris, expressing a desire 
for a restoration of the monarchy. The Comte, in 
reply, assumes that the incapacity of the present 
Government of France is conceded on all sides, and 
declares that what is supremely needed is “a power 
sufficiently stable to be prudent and strong enough 
to rise above party.”’ Every political doctor knows 
precisely what France needs, but it is significant 
that every prescription is of that general patent- 
medicine character which is so vague as to include 
all diseases within its beneficent operation. One 
would infer from the Comte’s letter that a mon- 
archy is always prudent and stable, but one imme- 
diately remembers that this is precisely what no 
monarchy in France has been for several genera- 
tions, and that the great trouble with the Orleans 
rulers in particular has been their inability to make 
their Governments respectable and respected. It 
is easy enough to point out the difficulties with 
which France is now contending in her political 
development, but the critics of a monarchical type 
omit to point out, at the same time, the obvious 
fact that these difficulties are not to be met by any 
kind of political specific. ‘They are the results of 
the complete breakdown of the monarchical system, 
and they belong to a stage of political education and 
development through which the French must pass 
in exchanging monarchy for stable and permanent 
Republicanism. ‘That substantial progress is being 
made there is not the slightest doubt; and we noted 
as one of the favorable indications of the hour that 
General Boulanger’s career seems to be practically 
ended. So long as he stuck to glittering general- 
ities he was safe—the French dearly love a com- 
prehensive declaration of principles ; but when the 


General attempted to act or to become specific in 
hi. statements, he revealed the fact that he had 
nothing to say, and the French have decided that 


there is nothing for him to do. 


* * 


CONGRESSIONAL Procerpines.—The first test 
vote on the Fisheries Treaty was taken in the Senate 
last Thursday. The party lines were strictly drawn, 
the Democrats unanimously favoring the treaty, the 
Republicans unanimously opposing it. A bellicose 
spirit toward England continued to animate the Re- 
publican debaters. Senator Riddleberger declared 
that we must whip England a third time before we 
can become a nation. ‘The Republicans accused the 
Democrats of truckling to a foreign power, and the 
Democrats accused the Republicans of blustering 
against England to obtain the Irish vote. Repre- 
sentative White, of Indiana, has introduced an 
anomalous bill to establish an Inter-State minimum 
rate of wages. Under it every male over twenty-one 
shall receive not less than $1.50 per day. How this 
will apply to States like Tennessee and Arkansas, 
where the average earnings of all citizens do not 
equal this sum, is not made apparent.——Senator 
Wilson, of Iowa, has reported favorably from the 
Committee on Education and Labor the bill to create 
Boards of Arbitration to settle difficulties arising 
between corporations engaged in Inter-State com- 
merce and their employees.——Senator Spooner’s 
plan to embarrass the Democrats in the House, by 
bringing the direct tax bill again before them in the 
shape of an amendment to the Sundry Civil Appro- 
priation bill, has failed, since the amendment has 
been ruled out of order, because it embodied general 
legislation. The Senate Tariff bill will be com- 
pleted by the 15th. The reduction upon sugar, and 
upon alcohol used in the arts, has been made with- 
out protest; but the Senators from the salt and lum- 
ber States are protesting against a proposed cut in 
the duties on those articles. The bill will be passed 
upon by the Republican caucus before it is offered 
to the Senate. 


NOT DOERS ONLY. 
HE Christian Union gives its readers this week 
a vacation number, in which the discussion of 
grave questions is for the moment interrupted, and 
lighter themes are presented ; themes which belong 


to the days of recreation and repose. It would be 
pleasant to send to the homes of our friends a vaca- 


tion number each week in the year, but the pleasure 
would be short-lived. The joy of life comes from 
earnest work in working days, and absolute freedom 
from work and care in hours of play. Our vaca- 
tions would lose all zest if they were not earned by 
honest work, and if still other honest work did not 
come out of the renewed freshness of body and mind 
which we get from them. Vacations were once 
regarded as a luxury; they are now accepted as a 
necessity. Every well-directed business house recog- 
nizes their utility and provides for them. The 
gospel of work, so long and so arbitrarily separated 
from the gospel of rest, is no longer preached as the 
one way of salvation; the whole gospel of healthful 
living is proclaimed, and in that complete truth, work 
finds its place with other things quite as valuable. 
For the end of life is not mere doing ; one may 
be always on the run and never really do anything 
worth talking about; one may be as uselessly active 
as some of the noisy insects which keep up a buzz- 
ing the whole summer day, but store no honey. Of 
all sterile, infertile, uninteresting persons, the so- 
called busy man is often the most conspicuous ; he 
fatigues and exhausts without accomplishing any- 
thing. The lazy man, with brains and observation, 
is often reprehensible but very entertaining; the 
mere busybody, without thought or clear aim, is 
always the thinnest and dryest of men; there is 
nothing to be learned from him except the empti- 
ness of a human life when it runs entirely to activ- 
ity. There has been a great deal of false teaching 
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in this country about the importance of doing, for the 
sake of doing; and there is still a vast deal of false 
sentiment about it. When Thoreau, from his 
retreat at Walden, protested against philanthropy, 
he said some things which are worth thinking about, 
even if they are not wholly true. Professional 
philanthropy, the doing good as an occupation, 
as -a form of activity, is an exceedingly dan- 
gerous thing, which borders close upon some of 
the most subtle forms of selfishnesss, as Haw- 
thorne has shown us in one of his most strik- 
ing character studies. The religious life, as 
a profession, a mere form of activity, has 
more than once startled the world by a disclos- 
ure of its spiritual hollowness and moral rotten- 
ness. ‘This form of religion is altogether too prev- 
alent in our own time to need any demonstration of 
its existence. Mere activity, without clear ideas 
and strong moral convictions, is worse than useless ; 
it obscures the vision of a real life by the very dust 
of its incessant movement. There is a great deal 
of activity which creates the impression of marching, 
when nothing more progressive than marking time 
is taking place. In this country, especially, we need 
to learn that energy, without wealth of ideas and 
power of conviction behind it, is of small import- 
ance; and that mere doing, without high aims, ends 
in nothing. There is a great deal of so-called in- 
tellectual activity which is mere restlessness, and 
has absolutely no intellectual quality. The Boston 
woman, who belonged to sixteen literary clubs, was 
the victim of a movement of nerves, not of mind. 
No form of activity is healthful or valuable which 
does not have its root in a generous and noble life. 
Church-going may be a positive evil when prayer- 
meetings and Sunday-schools and fairs and “ socie. 
ties’ take the place of quiet, normal growth. The 
business of doing good to others speedily ends in 
bankruptcy, unless there is a large capital of solid 
character and sound common sense behind it. 
Promiscuous reading of books, attendance upon lect- 
ures, membership of clubs, oftener indicates intel- 
lectual sterility than rich intellectual life. A_ rich 
life means much quiet meditation, and very little 
said about it. Let us cultivate the vacation spirit, 
the habit of repose, and quiet thought. Fields that 
are incessantly worked speedily become infertile. A 
soil must lie fallow at times if one would secure its 


richest yield. 


SOCIAL INTERCHANGE IN AMERICA. 


T is one of the compensations for having such a 
large country as our own, that the facilities for 
communication between States is such that you can 
have part of your family in the East, while the rest 
are in Oregon, and not feel that you are beyond the 
reach of a visit every year or two, by going to them or 
by their coming to you. If an English family breaks 
up, and part of them go to Australia or New Zea- 
land, it is for a term of years ; and if the family is 
poor, it is for life. If England ever accomplishes 
Dr. Freeman’s dream of the federation of the colo- 
nies, the colonies may be politically nearer to the 
mother country than they are now; but the English 
can never be so near to one another as the Ameri- 
cans are to their own kith and kin, who have betaken 
themselves to the other side of the continent, in 
search of new homes. It is essential to the integrity 
of the nation that this separation of families shall 
not result in the alienation of its members from one 
another; and that in the successive generations the 
traditions of the family life, which began in the 
East, shall be so treasured in the newer life of the 
West that it shall bind the broken strands together 
in closer love of a common country—even if it does 
not take the scattered members often to the ances- 


tral home. There are so many Americans in the 


Western States and Territories who once belonged 
in the East, or whose parents or grandparents came 
from the Seaboard States, that one who goes there 
always feels as if he were among his aunts and 
cousins, and the intercommunication between these 
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peoples is one of the most interesting features of our 
national existence. It is one of the great silent 
tests of a common sympathy, one of the links of 
heart and life that are stronger,than bands of steel, 
to knit men together in a great commonwealth. The 
interstate commerce is a source of common acquaint- 
ance; the exchange of goods is always a great tie 
between States, and, happily, there are no bars to 
our free intercourse on business lines; but, great as 
these are in the way of creating the feeling of a 
nationality, they are inferior to the interests of kith 
and kin which, during the last hundred years, have 
given the whole Northwest, no matter how far the 
people might penetrate, the feeling that New Eng- 
land and the Middle States are their mother country, 
and that nothing goes on there that is not of concern 
to them. 

It is the interchange of peoples—North, South, 
East, and West—that is creating a tie of family 
and of country which is stronger than any political 
or business tie that may be created. At this season, 
this mixing together of the people of the most dis- 
tant sections is one of the delights at the mountain 
and at the seaside. Half the persons whom you 
meet, though you cannot tell that they are unlike 
you in speech or manners, are from the Western 
States, or from the Pacifie Coast, or are fresh from 
the South. The people who travel are persons of 
wealth, often persons of culture, keen observers of 
life, thoughtful about the development of the coun- 
try as a whole, and, like all bright Americans, ready 
for the interchange of ideas. It is these people who 
are making for us a common public opinion that is 
beyond the creation of the press, that is the outcome 
of the free meeting of man with man, and that is 
a powerful corrective of the derelictions of party. 
Commerce and business are not so much discussed ; 
but a comparison of experience is reached, which is 
the outcome of personal character, and amounts to 
a wider education. The coming together of these 
parties in the railways, on the piazzas of the sum- 
mer hotels, in the interchange of visits at one an- 
other’s homes, is one of the imdireet ways in which 
we are learning to know and respect one another 
for what each has won in his experience of Ameri- 
ean life; and this is at present one of the most 
fruitful 
about things in 
find expression in different parts of the coun- 


wider public opinion 


sources of the 
common that is beginning to 


try. The people of the North have a similar op- 
portunity, during the winter, of traveling through 
the Southern States and in California ; and by this 
passing from one part of the nation to another, a 
large amount of correct information has been dif- 
fused at the North respecting the real situation at 
the South, which has been of the first value to this 
We are no longer isolated 
It is this growth of 


section of the country. 
from them, nor they from us. 
a common interest that is beginning to have a voice 
in the better portion of the press. It is the demand 
that in all public measures the whole of the United 
States shall be taken into account. This is not 
realized yet to any large extent; but those who 
watch for it are able to see it, and every year it is 
possible to see more of it. 

The growth of this common feeling, that our coun- 
try is worth while, is of the greatest importance in 
view of our heterogeneous population. The nation- 
alities of Europe have been dumped by the shipload 
into our Western towns and cities, as the raw mate- 
rial for American citizenship. They have no attach- 
They do not speak our 
language or think our thoughts. The work of edu- 
eating them to the duties of American citizens is 
before us, and the success of that work, in part, de- 
pends upon the fidelity with which we grow to- 
It is in this light that our social 


ment to the nation as such. 


gether as a people. 
mixing and drawing together along the great thor- 
oughfares of active life, alike in our business and in 
our pleasures, has the greatest interest to the states- 
man and to the thoughtful citizen. The intense 
loyalty of the Briton, the pride of country which 


lives like hope in the breast of the Scot ; the interest 
in the bogs of Ireland, which is always the point of 
sensibility with the Celt, indicate the sources of 
power inthe control of these different nationalities ; 
and the same interest is one of the sentiments that 
is in the course of formation in this country, and in 
no portion of it with greater rapidity than at the 
West, where the new peoples are yet to be infuse 
with the idea of absorption into Anglo-American 
life. ‘The freedom of the individual in the United 
States requires large growths of public sentiment, 
large increase of loyalty to American principles, 
before it will make over our later population into 
such loyal citizens as have been fashioned into patri- 
ots east and west of the Alleghanies. It is the free 
intercourse of one race with another, on the basis of 
race and family traditions, under which we have 
grown to be what we are, that is to intensify the 
central interest in the wholeness of the country, out 
of which are to come the future possibilities of a 
great people. The railroad is one agent in this 
transformation ; the old ties of kindred and family 
are another; the natural hunger of the American 
for the sensations of travelis another. It is a great 
thing for a people to become acquainted with one 
another. Nearly all our political diffieulties of the 
past have arisen from the fact that we did not know 
one another, and could not think alike. The pres- 
ent tendency of things in the United States, along 
social lines, is to this unity of national interests ; and 
every time an active and thoughtful American 
travels from one State to another, he helps to for- 
mulate the intelligent public opinion that is to rule 
the nation in the future. 
HOW TO REST. 
W* have come to that period in the year 
in which, to 


most of us, the invitation 


comes to rest. Most Americans feel that work 
is a duty, but comparatively few realize that rest 
is equally a duty. The Puritans hardly allowed 
any opportunity for rest; they hardly recognized 
that rest was provided for in the divine con- 
ception of life. John Wesley organized a boys’ 
school and allowed no play-hours in it. He 
said life was much too serious a thing for boys to 
play, and that life is too short to take any time for 
If we go to the Puritan definition of Sab- 
bath—God’s great rest-day—we find the center and 
heart of it this: that the Sabbath is to be wholly 


Repose was re- 


sports. 


taken up in religious exercises. 
garded at best as only a necessary concession to 
human weakness and infirmity, if not to sinfulness. 
The old chureh ealendar was full of holidays—too 
full. ‘The Puritans left them all out. They would 
have none of Christmas, none of Easter. They had 
a thanksgiving, but only half of that was a holiday, 
and that a very subdued and solemn sort of holiday. 
The Fourth of July was the only real holiday left 
in the American calendar until a very recent 
period. 

Now, this tendency to incessant and continuous 
work has not been altogether taken out of either 
the church 
There is no people on the face of the globe that 


conscience or the American habit. 
know so well how to work and so little how to rest. 
Our Fourth of 
July, until very recently, was one long-continued 


Our holidays are not rest-days. 
bang. Our Decoration’ Day is a great drill and 
march day. 
to learn. 


How to repose is an art we have yet 
We value the millstream that is tearing 
down the mountain-side and turning the busy 
wheels of industry that lie along its progress, but 
the placid lake we can hardly endure. 

Rest is essential to growth. One quarter of the 
months, winter—God lulls 
One-third of the work- 
He rests. 
Every night brings anew God’s message: Come 
Every winter says to the trees 


God’s 


year at least—three 


nature to sleep. She rests. 


ingman’s time God lulls him to sleep. 


and rest a while. 
and the singing brooks : Come, rest awhile. 
Sabbath brings us the same message. 
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A.ainsi, then, all criticisms of vacatiou-time, 
against all criticisms of churches and ministers tak- 
ing vacation, I maintain that rest is a duty; that 
neither man nor woman nor child is living, in the 
best sense of the term, if he is not taking rest; 
neither man nor woman nor child has learned 
aright the lesson of life, if he has not learned how 
wisely and well to rest. 

We take enough time to amuse ourselves ; but 
amusement is one thing, and rest is another. We 
substitute a hop at Saratoga for a ball in New York, 
and eall it rest. We substitute a horse-race in 
Saratoga for stock gambling in New York, and call 
I do not condemn amusement, but amuse- 
ment is different from rest. I plead for repose; 
and repose is nota mere change of stimulus. There 
are more Americans drunk with the delirium 
tremens of industry than with alcohol. They do 
not know how to get out of the nervous excitement 
and stimulus of life; and the moment they make 
the attempt, they have the sensations that are 
shared by all people who have been living on stim- 
ulants and stop taking them. The more they need 
rest the less they like it. 

The country is God’s great resting place for tired 
humanity. To walk at night across the carpeted 
grass, and stop and listen—as my companion said to 
me a summer or two ago—and listen to the silence. 
The repose of nature! God’s great nurse, who 
takes his children up in her arms and rocks them to 
restfulness. And what songs she sings ; what stories 
she tells! There is no voice so clear, so sweet, so 
eloquent, as nagure’s own voice; but if you have 
never learned to understand her language, take some 
of her many interpreters with you—Ruskin, or Bur- 
roughs, or Thoreau, or Gibson; and learn yourself 
to understand her. ‘Then lay aside your books, and 
read God’s classics for yourself. 

I will grant that there is a great deal of cant 
about God's “ first great temple ;” a great deal of 
eant about “ worshiping God in nature.” I have 
lived myself in a country summer place, and seen 
the people worshiping nature under the elm trees, 
with the Sunday “ Herald” for their prayer-book. 
Nevertheless, we never come so near to Almighty 
God as when we really do have the ears to hear the 
voice he whispers in the leaves of the trees and in 
the silence of the clouds. 

The man that cannot be alone, needs to examine 
himself to discover what is the matter with him. 
The man who finds his own companionship poor 
company, travels with poor company all the time, 
and the sooner he improves it the better. 

But we are not to be content with solitary repose. 
We need repose for the development of affection. 
These hours of rest are the hours in which to 
cement together the loosened bands of the family 
life. July and August are good months to get 
acquainted with our children and our wives. <Ac- 
quaintances are made, friendships grow in the quiet 
time when we are unconscious of the very process. 

But companions are not only of the living: there 
are companionships of books. He is wise who carries 
with him into his resting hours the companion- 
ships that will bring reposeful conditions ; not books 
that lie along the line of his daily thought. A 
physician said to me the other day : “ I am going into 
the country ; I shall leave all my medical books 
behind me, but shall take my microscope.” One is 
tempted to take his vacation time to catch up with 
his work; but it is a waste of time to do it; at all 
events it is not resting. Work is itself legitimate rest, 
provided it is such a change of work as brings re- 
freshment with it. Henry Ward Beecher gave his 
church the Plymouth Collection as the result of two 
summer vacations, lived in the atmosphere of 
hymnology, and came back and preached none the 
worse for it. In John B. Gough’s library there isa 
collection, I think, of nearly twenty volumes of illus- 
ustrations of the great Cruikshank. Mr. Gough 
had great admiration for Cruikshank’s work, and 
_ during his summer vacations, gathered into volumes, 


it rest. 


using his old bookbinder’s skill, these pictures of 
Cruikshank, and fitted them to their places. After 
the summer’s work he went back to his platform 
labors, none the less fitted for it because he had 
taken a congenial friend, in the form of the artist. 
LaIcus. 


NOTES BY THE WAY. 


NE whose life is full of puzzling questions 
demanding answer, does not wish to begin his 
vacation by a new brood of conundrums; so when 


‘ Jennie and I began to talk of going to Europe, much 


as I wanted on her account as well as my own, to put 
the ocean between us both and our daily problems, 
I dreaded the new ones to be solved in such an 
undertaking. What line? What price? What 
room? What tour? What trains? What hotels? 
At another time these interrogation marks would 
have beckoned me invitingly, but this June they 
stoo? with arms akimbo across the path, and with 
looks and satirical grimaces said, What will you 
do with us ? 

One morning, after I had been more or less 
haunted by these questioning imps during the night, 
I woke up with the answer flashed before me. Mr. 
Jenkins shall do with you, I said. And after 
breakfast I went over to Mr. Jenkins’s. I knew 
that he had laid out a European trip for my brother 
three years before, and I took the conundrums over 
to him to answer. I told him what time we had to 
spend ; that we were going for rest, not for sight- 
seeing ; that we wanted a quiet voyage, and did 
not care for a quick one; and that we wanted to 
spend the major part of our little time in Switzer- 
land. And he suggested the steamer, selected the 
room, bought the steamer tickets, would have got 
my passport if another friend who attended to my 
letter of credit had not anticipated him, and handed 
me before I started the following itinerary, which 
we may follow or not, as we choose. Our tickets 
as far as Lucerne are purchased, and are to be 
handed to us when we arrive at Antwerp, and all 
questions of making change and getting time-tables 
are solved for us. I put the itinerary here, as he 
furnished it, that I may show how the traveler may 
have his traveling problems solved for him by one 
of the modern tourist agencies without joining one 
of the modern tourist caravans : 


ITINERARY FOR MR. LAICUS. 
Wednesday, July 11. Sail from New York by steamer 


Noordland. 


Saturday, July 21. Due at Antwerp. Hotel St. An- 
toine. 

Sunday, July 22. A day of rest in Antwerp. 

Monday, July 23. Leave for the Hague at 7:35 a.m., 
arriving at 10:40 a.M.; remain the afternoon at the 
beautiful capital of Holland. Hotel Paulez. 

Tuesday, July 24. Leave the Hague at 8:20 a.m. for 
Cologne, arriving at 2:49 p.m. Visit the Cathedral and 
Church of St. Ursula. 

Wednesday, July 25. Leave on the morning express 
steamer up the Rhine to Bingen, passing the beautiful 
and historic points of interest on this celebrated stream. 
wor over night at Bingen, stopping at Hotel Belle 

ue. 

Thursday, te 26. Leave Bingen at 9:32 A.M. for 
Heidelberg, via Mayence and Darmstadt, arriving at 
12:50 p.m. Hotel Victoria. Visit the castle in the 
afternoon. 

Friday, July 27. Leave in the Black Forest express 
train from Heidelberg at 10:35 A.M., passing through 
the beautiful scenery of the region to Schafhaussen, 
opposite the Falls of the Rhine, where the train is due 
at 6:30 p.m. An observation car will be attached to 
the train at Offenburg. Hotel Belle Vue. 

Saturday, July 28. Leave for Lucerne by the 9:30 
A.M. train, stopping for two hours at Zurich, and arriv- 
ing in Lucerne at 4:30 p.m. Laucernerhof. 

Sunday, July 29. A day of rest in Lucerne on the 
Lake of Four Canton. 

Monday, July 30. Leave Lucerne by steamer at 8 A.M. 
for Alpnacht, and thence by diligence over the Brunig 
pass to Brieus, taking boat to Daerlingen and Inter- 
laken. Reach Interlaken at 5:50 P.M. 
Rivage. Remain a week at Interlaken. 

I do not add the rest of the itinerary. As our 
plans are less certain, the itinerary is less definite. 
This is enough to show the method, and to one not 
inclined to the necessity of making vew plans every 
day, the advantage of the modern method of making 
journeying simple, if not easy, by aid of such a 
tourist agent as Mr. E. M. Jenkins. 

We chose the Red Star Line for Antwerp, for 
these reasons. The steamers do not carry a very 
large number of passengers, and the decks are not 
erowded. ‘The ship is not a “racer,” and we are 
more anxious for a quiet than a quick voyage. She 
takes the southern route, and avoids the fogs and the 
ice off the Newfoundland banks. She gives us ten 


Hotel Beau 


or eleven days at sea, instead of seven or eight, and 
we want a long voyage. She lands within a short 
day’s ride by rail of Cologne, where we can take the 
steamboat for a sail up the Rhine; and we want 
to get to the Rhine, and go to Switzerland with as 
little delay and as much ease as possible. We are 
very well contented with our choice. The “ Noord- 
land” earries about one hundred and thirty first- 
class passengers, and as she has nearly, if not quite, 
as much deck room as some that carry three times 
that number, we have not to struggle for room on 
the deck for a chair, nor, having once found a place, 
to sit in all day, for fear some one will seize upon it 
if we gofora promenade. Even in sea-sick weather, 
the patients are not so clustered and grouped 
together as to give the impression of a_ hospital. 
The company is an exceedingly pleasant one; I 
wonder if it is always so. ‘There is a little card- 
playing in the smoking-room for “ chips,” which, 
for aught I know, may be redeemed at the end 
of the voyage in money; but there are no pro- 
fessional gamblers on board, and no gaming men for 
them to pluck if they were here. ‘There is neither 
drinking, gambling, nor any high betting going on, 
And on Sunday the majority of passengers, certainly 
half of them, gathered at service both morning and 
evening, the strvices being called for and arranged 
by the passengers themselves. A satirical stewardess 
on one of the ocean steamers told my brother, some 
years ago, how she judged of the relations between 
couples on ship-board. “If,” said she, “the gentle- 
man is very attentive to the lady, they are going to 
be married. If the lady is very attentive to the 
gentleman, they have just been married. And _ if 
neither is attentive to the other, they have been 
married a long while.” ‘The satirical stewardess's 
test would not serve on our voyage. There is no 
better measure of a true gentleman than his habitual 
demeanor toward his wife—so necessary in ship’s 
company, it is one of a true gentlemen. Of course 
passenger lists change, as weather does, on different 
voyages; but from what I can learn from conversa- 
tion with passengers who are more familiar with 
the Red Star Line than I am, the line is eschewed 
by the fast and the loud people, and is a favorite 
with those of a more quiet character. 

It is a puzzle to both of us how on shipboard the 
housekeepor ean furnish so good atable. There are 
some things we miss, that we were wont to look for 
and rely upon in our own simpler country fare— 
Alderney cream, for instance, and fruits fresh from 
a garden. But these are impossibilities, and no wise 
man mourns the impossible. For the sake of coun- 
try readers, who have never sailed the sea, I copy 
here yesterday’s bill of fare—dinner. We have, by 
the way, two tables, and are given our choice, when 
we go on board, between them : breakfast, half-past 
seven; lunch, twelve; dinner, five; or breakfast, 
half-past eight ; lunch, one; dinner, half-past six. 


Brut or FARE. 
Caviar. 


up. 
Lobster Patties. 

Loin of Veal ala Macedoine. 
Stewed Pigeons with Mushrooms. 
Mutton Cutlets with String Beans. 
Croquettes of Chicken and Oyster. 

Sirloin of Beef. 

Cauliflower. 
Grouse: Bread Sauce. 
Empress Pudding : Custard Sauce. 
ey’s Favorite. 
Vanilla Ice-Cream. 
Dessert : [Nuts and Rasins]. 

Tea and Coffee. 

There are additions to this bill of fare made at 
the different tables by fruit brought up from the 
passengers’ rooms—perhaps, plumbs, pears, bananas, 
ete., which are quite plentiful at the beginning of 
the voyage, but cease to appear toward its close. 
The dinner is served in courses. If any of this long 
list of things you do not want, you waittill the others 
have eaten it, and step into rank with them when 
the next course comes in. The consequence is that 
dinner lasts nearly an hour and a half. If the sea 
is at all rough, that is more time than most pas- 
sengers care to spend at the table. In case the 
passenger is inclined to a briefer and simpler repast, 
he remains on deck, and the deck steward brings 
him up whatever he orders. 


* 


I wonder when the deck steward sleeps? He is 
up at eleven o’cloc« at night, after all the passen- 
gers have turned in, and puts the chairs together 
out of the way. that the decks may be washed 
down. He is up at half-past five, putting the chairs 
back after the decks have been washed down, that 
the passengers may find them in place when they 
come up. And all day he is on the go, answering 
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demands from a hundred passengers. “Steward ! 
get me a rope, can’t you, and make this chair fast ?” 
“Steward! a glass of lemonade.” “ Steward! 
what can you give me for lunch?” ete., ete. I 
should think he would want to sleep all the time he 
is in port. But the stewardess has even more filled 
us with admiration. She has had, as Jennie chanced 
to learn, a sad history. From a quiet home, cared 
for and loved, by a sudden tragedy by which, in one 
day, death robbed her of husband and child, she 
was thrust forth to earn her own living. But no 
one would guess that she carried a sad memory 
enshrined in her breast. During the passage across 
the Gulf Stream, when half our passengers were 
feeling unhappy, she was about among the ladies 
with a good cheer in her presence, which was better 
than medicine ; wanting in no service, officious in 
none; coaxing a reluctant appetite here, encourag- 
ing a homesick heart there. And now that the 
Gulf Stream is passed, and a calm sea gives us a 
steady deck, and all the passengers re-echo in their 
faces the cry of the lookout, “ All’s well,” she dis- 
appears from the scene as quietly and as quickly as 
she came upon it, apparently as willing to be for- 
gotten when the need for her service is over, as she 
was cheerful to serve when that need summoned 
her. Thank you! unknown lady—lady in birth 
though not in station or society’s ranking, for the 
lesson you have taught me. I, too, am willing to 
serve as opportunity summons me. But shall I be 
as willing to cease service and be forgotten when 
opportunity summons me no longer ? Laicus. 
STEAMER NOORDLAND, July 11-21. 


OXFORD DAYS. 


By MARGARET SHERWOOD. 
SILENCE like the silence which hovers over the 


deserted streets of Pompeii has settled down 
upon Oxford, for vacation has come, and the echoes 
of learned feet grow rarer every day. Now and 
then a tourist comes prowling through the empty 
quadrangles, peering cautiously about the corners of 
the gray, crumbling stone buildings, as if he half 
expected to find remains of the inhabitants of this 
city of the dead—a group of petrified dons, perhaps, 
sitting dignified and silent in cap and gown. 

Happy is the tourist who visits Oxford in term 
time, who catches his first glimpse of its “ cloistered 
calms” and “ Gothic traceries” on some sunshiny 
May morning, when the spring winds chase the 
masters and the scholars down the streets, and blow 
out their gowns into fantastic, balloon-like shapes. 
This first sensation is one of awe, and he feels that 
it would be sacrilege to wear any coat but a black 
one, or to assume any deportment but the most 
funereal. The very dogs of Oxford seem dignified, 
and he has no doubt they have absorbed from the 
atmosphere of the place more learning than he can 
ever call his own. It cheers him, however, to see 
the groups of undergraduates, like flocks of sheep, 
all black, go trooping into the colleges, for he ob- 
serves that they are only boys in scholars’ clothing— 
bright, mischievous boys, untroubled as yet by the 
weight of learning which they have to carry. 

Perhaps he hears a lecture at the Taylorian In- 
stitute, and spends the time during which he should 
be listening to the discussion of some fine philolog- 
ical point, in gazing out of the window at the rooks’ 
nests waving in the tree tops against the bluest of 
blue skies, at the gray tracery of an old window in 
some church not far away. 

Perhaps he goes to chapel and hears the choir 
boys at Magdalen, and the organ which makes the 
delicate arches tremble like harp-strings. Then he 
looks at the wonderful golden-brown window, and, 
after the “ fellows” in white gowns have filed out, 
he goes out into the quadrangle to see the old stone 
pulpit, high in a corner, where a sermon used to be 
preached on St. John Baptist’s day, the ground 
below being strewn with boughs and rushes to 
represent the wilderness. 

If he is fortunate enough to be there on May 
morning, he wakens at four o'clock, and joins a pro- 
cession of sleepy people who are going to Magdalen 
Tower, to hear the choir boys sing a Latin hymn to 
the rising sun. As he climbs the steep and dusty 
slopes that lead to the tower’s top, a beam from the 
rising sun comes stealing through a narrow slit in 
the stone walls to meet him, and the first notes of 
the hymn float down to him as he stands imprisoned 
on the last ladder—caps and gowns struggling above 
him, and caps and gowns struggling below. 

Then he emerges into the glory of the spring 
sunshine, which is flooding the misty fields and 
touching all the spires of the city below him, and 
the hoarse little choir boys finish the hymn and then 


wrap their white gowns about their necks in patient 
anticipation of the colds that are to follow. 

The undergraduates begin to amuse themselves 
by snatching each other’s caps and gowns and hurl- 
ing them down into the quadrangles below, and they 
fly down like a flock of black rooks to the green 
grass at the foot of the tower. There is a noise of 
struggling for the gowns, a peal of expressions of 
aimiration for the beauty of the scene from the 
ladies assembled; and then the fire-worshipers 
descend, one by one, the narrow ladder that leads to 
steps below. 

The old warden of the tower looks on in pride, 
and, when asked what the custom means, re- 
plies: “No one know, sir! It date from old time, 
sir!” 

“ Do they sing when it rains on May morning ?” 

“IT ’ave been here every morning for four-and- 
thirty year, sir! and they never misses |” 

Away go the students to pick up their torn and 
scattered raiment; away go the choir boys to play 
in some quiet corner ; and again the tourist follows 
the sleepy crowd, down past Magdalen bridge, where 
he stands a long time watching the tower, that rises 
like a thing of beauty and a joy forever among the 
green pastures and quiet waters that girdle Oxford 
town. 

Great is the excitement of the tourist who visits 
Oxford during the boat races, technically called 
“the Eights.” Every afternoon he must betake 
himself to Christ Church Mead.ws, and watch to 
see the world go by, resplendent in scarlet, and blue, 
and white,and royal purple. ‘Then he goes down to 
one of the barges—if he is fortunate enough to be 
invited—and waits breathlessly to see the first boat 
come sweeping round the turn in the river. ‘There 
is a pause, then a wild ery of “ Well round, Mag- 
delen,” or “ Well round, New,” as the ease may be, 
then an animated discussion as to which boat has 
been bumped, while the slender, graceful boats 
glide past one by one, and the procession of stu- 
dents, running on the banks to keep up with the 
boats, cheer vociferously, whistle, ring bells, and 
execute a most heathenish noise upon a wooden 
rattle. ‘To the festivities that follow the races, the 
bonfires in college quadrangles, the suppers given 
in honor of the victors, the processions in which the 
successful oarsmen are carried about upon the 
shoulders of their colleagues—the tourist is not ad- 
mitted—not even the American tourist, over whom 
bolts and bars have no more power generally than 
they have over a ghost. 

It is well if the tourist can stay until commemor- 
ation week, can hear the last “ Varsity sermon” 
preached at St. Mary’s, can see the multitudes of 
people in festive array who have come up to cele- 
brate the successes of their young relations who 
have “gone in for the schools,” which, being 
interpreted, means, have passed their final examina- 
tions. 

On Sunday afternoon, according to old custom, the 
inhabitants of Oxford, both those belonging to the 
University and those belonging to the town, go down 
to the “ Broad Walk ”in Christ Church meadows and 
walk together in peace and amity under the over- 
hanging elms, to show that no enmity has resulted 
from the famous “ town and gown rows,” which used 
to take place in front of St. Mary’s on November 
5th. 

But of all the festivities of Commemoration week— 
and they are many—balls, trips upon the river, gar- 
den parties, and many more, none is so amusing as 
the “ Eucarnia ”’—the conferring of degrees. ‘To the 
tourist who is unprepared for the ceremony, comes 
a slight shock as he enters the crowded Shel- 
donian Theater, and prepares for the solemnity of 
“Commencement Day.” Undergraduates, scattered 
throughout the galleries, are calling to the audience 
in the pit : “ Sir, take off that hat!” “ Oh, sir, take off 
that green tie!” ete., ete. And, when the services 
begin, when the Vice-Chancellor comes in state, 
attended by the “doctors and the proctors,” and 
prepares to give his Latin oration, the spectator is 
horrified to hear “Sean it, sir!” “Speak up, sir!’ 
“Where did you crib it all, sir?” “Sir, the gentle- 
man inthe green tie is looking at you!” These 
and similar cries do not cease during all the decla- 
mation of Latin and Greek which follows, and the 
conferring of degrees upon most august right hon- 
orable lords and celebrated professors. It is re- 
lated that when Tennyson was ushered into the 
theater, his long hair in a state of poetic confusion, 
he was greeted by loud cries of “ Did your mother 
eall you early ?” while of Dr. O. W. Holmes, they 
inquired many times, “ Did you come in your ‘ One 
Horse Shay,’ sir 

There is a hush when the Newdegate prize poem 
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is recited, and a wild burst of applause as the youth- 
ful poet ends his touching tribute to “Gordon in 
Africa ;” but the howls begin again, as soon’as this 
is over, and the “ Lords of Misrule” have the 
floor. 

But the stillness which follows these unwonted 
outbursts is oppressive. The college gardens seem 
like beautiful wildernesses, waiting for some one to 
come in and possess them. The lodging-house win- 
dows, where the undergraduate and the undergrad- 
uate’s dog could always be seen in term time, hold- 
ing communion on the red window cushions, are 
deserted. ‘The sanctity of the Bodleian Library is 
disturbed only by the footfalls of the few scholars 
who stay in to work, and by the awed whispers of 
the visitors, for there is something in the hush which 
prevails among the ancient leather volumes, the 
yellow manuscripts, and the quaint missals, that sub- 
dues even the casual visitor. The very martyrs in 
the stone monument erected over the spot where 
“ Crammer’s soul was spilt,’ seem lonely. 

The tourist’s only refuge, after walking about 
Oxford, examining her gray walls and rejoieing in 
her spired churches that stand buttressed with ivy, 
is to explore the surrounding country. The park 
is always there—beautiful with waving green grass 
and shadows that fall from its great trees. In the 
morning it is inhabited only by old men, and sheep, 
and babies, the old men being asleep under the 
trees, and the babies running about the grass in 
most picturesque Kate Greenaway costumes. 

He can walk to Iflay, and see the quaint little 
church, standing quiet in the midst of its mossy 
graves, on which the yew trees throw deep shadows; 
or he can follow the Isis to Godstow, to see the 
ruins of the nunnery from which King Henry took 
fair Rosamond. Nothing remains but a gray wall, 
ivy-covered, and a great inclosure which is inhabited 
only by a brotherhood of black pigs, and a sister- 
hood of Dominie chickens. 

Or, best of all, he can take a boat and float down 
the Chriwell, as he has seen the students do in 
term time; lying out on cushions in the sunshine 
and letting the willow branches tickle their faces as 
they drift under them. 

If the traveler is not accustomed to English scen- 
ery, the beauty of the deep green meadows about 
him, bordered by hedgerows and made yellow by 
buttercups, will seem to him lovelier than anything 
this side of the promised land. He will watch the 
misty blue shadows on the trees at the horizon line, 
and the herds of cattle and the flocks of sheep that 
stand in the shadows of the reat trees; and he will 
begin to bemoan because he was not born a poet. 
Then, because he was not born a poet, he will some- 
what shamefacedly take from his pocket his aecount- 
book, and give himself up to imagining some ideal 
scene, where he and the people he left behind him 
are all rowing together down this calm, shadowy 
river, which is growing dim and mysterious as twi- 
light comes on. Before he has had time to reéall 
his wandering thoughts, he has probably strained his 
eyes in the darkness to write dowr among the list of 
traveling expenses an effusion like the following, 
over which he will some day blush when he reads it 
in his office : 

“« Willows, willows, willows, quiver 

All along the dusky river, 

Where we heard the cuckoo moaning through the frag- 
rant, chilly air ; 

And athwart the shifting shadows 

Gleaned the golden El Dorados, 

Where March marigolds lay hidden in the dark green 

rushes there. 


“ Down an unknown water rowing, 

Whenee it came, and whither going, 

Where the deeps and where the shallows, none could see 
and none could say ; 

Darkness out from misty places 

Crept, and fell upon our faces, 

And the liquid gloom beneath us tlowed along an un- 

seen way. , 


“ Like a slender beaker tipping, 

With its golden liquor dripping 

From the edge, till earth and heaven in the falling 
shower gleam, 

Came the new morn’s crescent, drifted 

Through a break where clouds were rifted, 

And a glory flowed behind us down the ripples of the 
stream. 


“Flowed behind us! Not a glimmer 

Made a path before us shimmer 

Through the glooms where knotted willows shadow 
after shadow cast ; 

And with darkness in our faces, 

We rowed on through unseen places, 

In a light that could not reach us till the a all 
were past.” M. P. S. 
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SOME OF THOREAU’S PECULIARITIES. 


By Jort BENTON. 


FN etme I never saw Henry D. Thoreau, I 
have been a diligent student of his writings, 
and have had the benefit of hearing, on various occa- 
sions, many verbal accounts of him. A friend of 
mine, who heard him lecture in Portland before he 
wrote “ Walden,” or was much known beyond Con- 
cord, said his general appearance and manner were 
droll. He was far from being eloquent or popular 
as a speaker, but nothing could be more interesting 
to a thoughtful man than his lectures. In this early 
lecture Thoreau remarked, among other things : “I 
like the Greek language, because it sounds like the 
ocean.” But few people could understand him 
socially. By very many worthy people, some of 
whom were men of note, his ways were not to be 
borne. Like Diogenes, he thought more of the sun- 
shine than of Alexander. He was a Diogenes 
holding up his lantern to find a sincere man ; and 
he somehow managed, at once, to let the lantern 
hash in each new comer’s face, whatsoever judgment 
it p,ovoked. If even Emerson was sometimes an- 
noyed by the perverseness of his friend, it was not 
so strange that a number of eminent persons were 
stung to anger and resentment by an attitude that 
to them carried no explanation. 


As a result of this lack of mordancy in the social 
chemistry which touched Thoreau, we have a good 
deal of criticism of his books based largely upon a 
vivid remembrance of contact with the man. Mr. 
Sanborn is one of the few who can rise above this 
remembrance ; but one seems to see it influence 
Mr. Lowell not a little, and the Hawthornes a good 
deal. Just what it was that made Thoreau agreea- 
ble to some it might be hard to tell; but when a 
person pleased him, I believe the happy impression 
was mutual. I imagine where this pleasure was not 
evoked, the reciprocity of dislike was also mutual. 
Each situatiun was representable by the two terms 
of a mathematical equation. 

I have said that I never met Thoreau myself, and 
perhaps that is the reason why I have read all he 
has written with a delight which is to be qualified 
by but few reservations. Mr. Julian Hawthorne 
knew him, and has lately stamped him as “ the most 
dismal fraud of the New England transcendental 
group.” It seems curious, if this is the case, if he 
was really “ a golden calf,” assuming to be a god, 
that his work seems to affect the most acute foreign 
critics with such high favor, and to stand, so far as 
they have yet had a chance, the hard test of time. 
Or, is it true that the younger Mr. Hawthorne is 
right, and that Mr. Emerson, and so many other 
competent critics, in more than one country, are 
mistaken ’—so mistaken that posterity will be puz- 
zled to account for them. 

I am not purposing to make a defense or estimate 
of Thoreau, so far as he concerns the world. As 
Diogenes was not amiable always, even to Plato, so 
this modern critic and observer must have lacked 
the faculty—from what we hear—of pleasing most 


people in his mode of personal intercourse. But I 
feel certain that his books have as good a ticket to 
immortality as any writing at any rate which is 
going forth in the current decade. One cannot 
know, to be sure, what will be read a thousand years 
hence, but one may have the privilege of guess- 
ing. 

What I set out to write, however, was something 
different from a speculation like this. Thoreau 
himself tells us why he chose his peculiar way of 
life, and the solitude which, with nature, was hardly 
solitude to him. Itwas to save time for culture, and 
better things than society could give him. His 
example was not for universal imitation ; but it has 
always seemed to me a stimulating one, and helpful 
to the few who can even take a partial or modified hint 
from it. 

A writer who knew the author of “ Walden” and 
“Tke Treat,” writes to a friend of mine what I am 
permitted to copy here: 

“T am not sure whether you had personal 
knowledge of Thoreau, whom I had seen a little 
of from time to time, and a good deal more about 
thirty years ago, when I spent several Sun- 
days at his mother’s house (having the same 
expectation of becoming a resident of Concord), 
and had a good many talks with him. He 
was a surveyor by profession, and kept a local map, 
which served him for a guide in his long tramps. 
He avoided the highways, and was reluctant even 
to have his feet off the turf or out of the woods 
One may believe that he knew every rabbit-burrow 
and squirrel-hole in Concord, if not the individual 
physiognomy of each wild creature. He watched 
them as individuals ; would bring turtles’ eggs in 
his pocket to hatch in the garden, and had an 
undue contempt for book-and-study naturalists, un- 
justly disparaging Agassiz. As Mr. Emerson said 
to me, he was ‘ so good—and so bad !’ . 

“His hermit-like and ascetic theories were eked 
out by frequent sharing of Emerson’s conversation 
and hospitality. Before ‘Walden’ was published 
I heard him give a lecture before a small audience, 
which began: ‘I have been a good deal of a tray- 
eler—about my native village,’ and went on with 
a very entertaining account of his experiments in 
living. Nonconformist as he was, he once spent a 
week in Concord jail for refusing to pay his taxes. 
His mother lived very quietly near the. railroad 
station, and took occasional boarders—like myself. 
His sister was (I believe) a nurse by profession, 
and a grave woman of bright intelligence. She 
used to beat me easily at chess. His outdoor life 
probably kept at bay the consumption he died of ; 
though his hermitage could hardly have been good 
for him.” 

I have always myself had an idea that his vege- 
tarian habits, and possibly a frequent undue expos- 
ure to the cold, were about as ill-adapted as anything 
could be to his special constitution. An Esquimau 
diet of whale blubber is really just as natural as 
one of acorns and beans; and if Thoreau had par- 
taken of it, or of something analogous, and had al- 
ways kept his feet dry, perhaps he might have been 
living and writing now. He says somewhere, sub- 
stantially—though I cannot quote from memory his 
exact words—that he would be happy standing at 
night in winter in the middle of aswamp. Ido not 
doubt it. But, few men could do this, or the vari- 
ous feats of exposure of which Thoreau was fond, 
without making a large subtraction from his allotted 
time on earth. It might be admirable from a cer- 
tain point of view, but it was not the art of healthy 
living. It may be magnificent, but it is not war. 
And it is really a kind of warfare—the fight which 
the most of us have to make against the rigors of our 
cold climate. We are not like Emerson’s titmouse ; 
but Thoreau coveted the immunities of the titmouse 
and the squirrel. 

I suppose that to many of his Concord neighbors 
and casual acquaintances Thoreau seemed a bundle 
of affectations. Mr. Julian Hawthorne would cul- 
tivate the presumption, evidently, that he was posing 
for effect. Not at all in this way does it seem to 
me. The way he employed his idleness, and what 
he has written, seem to settle the matter in Thoreau’s 
favor beyond question. 

Thoreau’s ways of thought and life were not the 
conventional ways, surely ; but if one’s place as an 
author is to be settled by one’s likeableness as a per- 
son, what a reduction from Victor Hugo’s fame 
might be made by those who should not tolerate 
his mountainous self-conceit. In fact, when you 
come to think of, and to use, a literary test of this 
sort, some ordinary, amiable minor poet might be 
elevated by it—if it works in the opposite direction 
—to an immense celebrity. As to Thoreau, who 


is the first and last of his species, can he not be tol- 
erated without so much petulance and asperity ? 
If he has not done or said something to make future 
generations think—if he has not added a rich treasure 
to our literary production that is to live some time 
yet—then I doubt if half a dozen writers of this 
continent and country will ever possess that distinc- 
tion. 


SEAWARD. 


By Joun Vance CHENEY, JR. 


CREEPING water-tread 
Works silently its bed 
’T wixt rocks and gnarléd roots, 
Until, at length, it shoots 
Far down the mountain steep 
In channel broad and deep ; 
Resistless, steady, free, 
It seeks the open sea. 


So runs the rill of love 

That may the young heart move. 
Broadening, deepening with years, 
Swollen by resistless tears, _ 

In swift, devouring course 

It spends its gathered force, 

And merges in the sea, - 

At last—eternity. 


THE BUILDING OF THE HOUSE. 


HE description of Thoreau’s house on Walden 
Pond has been read by many of our readers, 
but will bear reading again, and may serve as hint 
for a profitable use of time and strength in the vaca- 
tion season. “ Walden” is one of the out-of-doors 
American classics. It is the most characteristic 
work of one of the most original of American writ 
ers; a man who seemed, as Emerson said, to pos- 
sess additional senses, so extraordinary were his 
powers of observation. ‘“ Walden” ought to be 
read out of doors. To its publishers, Messrs. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston, we are indebted for the 
use of a picture of this unique structure, as well as 
for a portrait of its builder. 


Thoreau says: Near the end of March, 1845, I 
borrowed an ax and went down to the woods by 
Walden Pond, nearest to where I intended to build 
my house, and began to cut down some tall, arrowy 
white pines, still in their youth, for timber. It is 
difficult to begin without borrowing, but perhaps it 
is the most generous course thus to permit your 
fellow-nien to have an interest in your enterprise. 
The owner of the ax, as he released his hold on it, 
said that it was the apple of his eye; but I returned 
it sharper than I received it. It was a pleasant 
hillside where I worked, covered with pine woods, 
through which I looked out on the pond, and a small 
open field in the woods where pines and hickories 
were springing up. The ice in the pond was not 
yet dissolved, though there were some open spaces, 
and it was all dark-colored and saturated with 
water. There were some slight flurries of snow 
during the days that I worked there; but for the 
most part, when I came out on to the railroad, on 
my way home, its yellow sand heap stretched away 
gleaming in the hazy atmosphere, and the rails 
shone in the spring sun, and I heard the lark and 
pewee and other birds already come to commence 
another year with us. They were pleasant spring 
days, in which the winter of man’s discontent was 
thawing as well as the earth, and the life that had 
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lain torpid began to stretch itself. One day, when 
my ax had come off, and I had cut a green hickory 
for a wedge, driving it with a stone, and had placed 
the whole to soak in a pond-hole in order to swell 
the wood, I saw a striped snake run into the water, 
and he lay on the bottom, apparently without incon- 
venience, as long as I stayed there, or more than a 
quarter of an hour; perhaps because he had not 
yet fairly come out of the torpid state. It appeared 
to me that, for a like reason, men remain in their pre- 
sent low and primitive condition; but if they should 
feel the influence of the spring of springs arousing 
them, they would of necessity rise to a higher and 
more ethereal life. I had previously seen the snakes 
in frosty mornings in my path, with portions of their 
bodies still numb and inflexible, waiting for the sun 
to thaw them. On the 1st of April it rained and 
melted the ice, and in the early part of the day, 
which was very foggy, I heard a stray goose grop- 
ing about over the pond and cackling as if lost, or 
like the spirit of the fog. 

So I went on for some days cutting and hewing 
timber, and also studs and rafters, all with my 
narrow ax, not having many communicable or 
scholar-like thoughts, singing to myself: 

Men say they know many things ; 
But lo! they have taken wings. 
The arts and sciences, 

And a thousand appliances ; 

The wind that blows 

Is all that anybody, knows. 


I hewed the main timbers six inches square, most 
of the studs on two sides only, and the rafters and 
floor timbers on one side, leaving the rest of the 
bark on, so that they were just as straight and much 
stronger than sawed ones. Each stick was care- 
fully mortised or tennoned by its stump, for I had 
borrowed other tools by this time. My days in the 
woods were not very long ones ; yet I usually carried 
my dinner of bread and butter, and read the news- 
paper in which it was wrapped, at noon, sitting amid 
the green pine boughs which I had cut off, and to 
my bread was imparted some of their fragrance, for 
my hands were covered with a thick coat of pitch. 
Before I had done I was more the friend than the 
foe of the pine tree, though [ had cut down some of 
them, having become better acquainted with it. 
Sometimes a rambler in the :vood was attracted by 
the sound of my ax, and we hatted pleasantly over 
the chips which I had made. 

By the middle of April—f ir I had made no haste 
in my work, but rather m: de the most of it—my 
house was framed and read ; for the raising. I had 
already bought the shant ' of James Collins, an 
Irishman, who worked on | he Fitchburg Railroad, 
for boards. James Collins s shanty was considered 
an uncommonly fine one. When I called to see it 
he was not at home. I ~v alked about the outside, 
at first unobserved from within, the window was so 
deep and high. It was of small dimensions, with a 
peaked cottage roof, and not much else to be seen, 
the dirt being raised five feet all around as if it were 
a compost heap. ‘The roof was the soundest part, 
though a good deal warped and made brittle by the 
sun. Door-sill there was none, but a perennial 
passage for the hens under the door-board. Mrs. 
C. came to the door and asked me to view it from 
the inside. The hens were driven by my ap- 
proach. It was dark, and had a dirt floor 
for the most part, dark, clammy, and aguish, 
only here a board and there a board which would 
not bear removal. She lighted a lamp to show 
me the inside of the roof and the walls, and 
also that the board floor extended under the bed, 
warning me not to step into the cellar, a sort of 
dust-hole two feet deep. In her own words, there 
were “good boards overhead, good boards all around, 
and a good window ’—of two whole squares origi- 
nally, only the cat had passed out that way lately. 
There was a stove,a bed, and a place to sit, an 
infant in the house, where it was born, a silk para- 
sol, gilt-framed looking-glass, and a patent new 
coffee-mill nailed to an oak sapling—all told. The 
bargain was soon concluded, for James had in the 
meanwhile returned. I to pay four dollars and 
twenty-five cents to-night ; he to vacate at five to- 
morrow morning, selling to nobody else meanwhile ; 
I to take possession at six. It were well, he said, 
to be there early, and anticipate certain indistinct 
but wholly unjust claims on the score of ground- 
rent and fuel. ‘This, he assured me, was the only 
incumbrance. At six I passed him and his family 
in the road. One large bundle held their all—bed, 
coffee-mill, looking-glass, hens—all but the cat ; she 
took to the woods and became a wild-cat, and, as I 
learned afterward, trod in a trap set for wood- 
chucks, and so became a dead cat at last. 


_ venient and agreeable than the usual one. 


I took down this dwelling the same morning, draw- 
ing the nails, and removed it to the pond-side by 
small cart-loads, spreading the boards on the grass 
there to bleach and warp back again in the sun. 
One early thrush gave me a note or two as I drove 
along the woodpath. I was informed treacherously 
by a young Patrick that neighbor Seely, an Lrish- 
man, in the intervals of the carting, transferred the 
still tolerable, straight, and drivable nails, staples, 
and spikes to his pocket, and then stood when I 
came back to pass the time of day, and look freshly 
up, unconcerned with spring thoughts, at the devas- 
tation—there being a dearth of work, as he said. 
He was there to represent spectatordom, and help 
make this seemingly insignificant event one with the 
removal vf the gods of Troy. 

I dug my cellar in the side of a hill sloping to the 
south, where a woodchuck had formerly dug his 
burrow, down through sumach and blackberry roots 
and the lowest stain of vegetation, six feet square 
by seven deep, to a fine sand, where potatoes would 
not freeze in any winter. The sides were left 
shelving, and not stoned; but the sun having never 
shone on them, the sand still keeps its place. It was 
but two hours’ work. I took particular pleasure 
in this breaking of ground, for in almost all lati- 
tudes men dig into the earth for an equable temper- 
ature. Under the most splendid house in the city 
is still to be found the cellar, where they store their 
roots as of old ; and long after the superstructure has 
disappeared posterity remark its dent in the earth. 
The house is still bat a sort of porch at the entrance 
of a burrow. 

At length, in the beginning of May, with the help 
of some of my acquaintances—rather to improve so 
good an occasion for neighborliness than from any 
necessity—I set up the frame of my house. No man 
was ever more honored in the character of his 
raisers than |. They are destined, I trust, to assist 
at the raising of loftier structures one day. I began 
to occupy my house on the 4th of July, as soon as 
it was boarded and roofed, for the boards were 
carefully feather-edged and lapped, so that it was 
perfectly impervious to rain; but before boarding I 
laid the foundation of a chimney at one end, bring- 
ing two cartloads of stone up the hill from the pond 
in my arms. I built the chimney after my hoeing 
in the fall, before a fire became necessary for 
warmth, doing my cooking in the meantime out of 
doors on the ground, early in the morning; which 
mode, I still think, is in some respects more con- 
When 
it stormed before my bread was baked, I fixed a 
few boards over the fire, and sat under them to 
watch my loaf, and passed some pleasant hours in 
that way. In these days, when my hands were 
much employed, I read but little, but the least 
scraps of paper which lay on the ground, my 
holder, or tablecloth, afforded me as much enter- 
tainment, in fact answered the same purpose, as the 


liad. 


THE ALBATROSS.” 


[FROM AN OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENT. | 


Fo peamming of one of the piers of San Fran- 
cisco there has been moored, during the past 
few weeks, a trim steamship of about one thousand 
tons register. The American ensign at her peak, 
and the officers and sailors on her deck clad in the 
uniform of the United States navy, denoted that 
she was in the Government service. Groups of 
daily visitors indicated that there was something 
about her of special interest. And there was. 

This steamer belongs to the United States Fish 
Commission. Her name is the “ Albatross,” and 
her laboratory and cabinets are filled with the most 
curious and amazing specimens of the life of the 
sea imaginable. I was one of the daily procession 
of visitors courteously received on board, and hav- 
ing made one visit, 1 proceeded to make three. 
Yet a more unscientific man scarcely ever looked 
on cephalapods, echinoderms, or microscopic proto- 
zoans. ‘Thalassography, it seems, can be made of 
interest to laymen as well as to professional scien- 
tists. 

The “Albatross” left Norfolk, Virginia, last 
November, on a voyage around Cape Horn, for the 
purpose of studying, along the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts of North and South America, the life of the 
ocean hidden from ordinary mortals. Professor 
Leslie Lee, of Bowdoin College, is chief of the 
scientific staff, and under his guidance I learned 
some of the interesting facts about the work and 
the discoveries of the expedition. 

The greatest depth of the ocean, of which sound- 


ings have been taken, is off the coast of Japan. 
The water at that point is five miles deep, and on 
the bottom, even at that enormous depth, traces of 
animal life have been found. The sounding appa- 
ratus on the “ Albatross” consists of a brass eylin- 
der about nine inches long and a little bigger 
around than a broomstick. ‘To this is attached a 
heavy shot, for the weight of the cylinder alone 
would not carry it down to the great depths which 
are tested. This shot is so arranged by a sort of 
spring and trigger mechanism, that when it strikes 
the bottom it is detached and left behind, while the 
brass cylinder, which has gathered a teacupful of 
the soft ooze from the bottom, is pulled up. The 
sounding line is of piano wire. ‘They have a line 
four miles long on the “ Albatross.” I saw some 
of the bottom ooze which was taken at a depth of 
half a mile in the Carribean Sea. Wet, it looks 
like moistened plaster-of-paris of a brownish tinge ; 
dry, it is granular like fine sea-shore sand, and still 
of a reddish-brown color; but under the microscope 
it becomes the most beautiful collection of delicate 
shells, globular in form, and of either a white or 
a deep pink color. Sometimes the shells of \this 
globigerina ooze are single spheres; sometimes 
several spheres matted together. The microscopic 
animals that inhabit these shells are foraminifera, 
and belong to the first animal order, called protozoa. 
Animal life, as it is found in the sea, is divided by 
zoologists into these groups: Protozoa, Sponges, 
Coelenlerates, which show the first signs of a di- 
gestive system; Echinoderms, to which such ani- 
mals as the star-fish belong ; Worms; Mollusks, like 
the clam and oyster; Crustaceans, of which we eat 
the crab and lobster; and Fishes. When I asked 
Professor Lee what he supposed to be the function 
in nature of these tiny foraminifera, which live 
miles under water in beautiful bodies that the 
human eye cannot see without help, he answered : 

“ Well, for one thing, they may have assisted in 
producing some of man’s most brilliant essays, 
tender poems, glorious paintings, thrilling music. 
The protozoans are the ragmen and junkmen of the 
ocean. They collect food germs and assimilate 
them. Along comes an animal of a higher order, 
like the sea-cucumber, who is one of the Echino- 
derms, and eats the protozoan. A still higher form 
—some one of our food fishes, perhaps—captures 
the sea-cucumber and eats him. Man steps in, 
catches, and eats the fish, which nourishes his brain 
and stimulates thought. So by a direct chain, 
every link of which we know, even if the names of 
the links have jaw-cracking names, we can trace 
man’s dependence on the protozoans. And yet 
in this bottle, you see, they look merely like a mass 
of mud.” 

Such are the wonderful yet quiet ways in which 
nature does her work. 

There is another curious thing about these minute 
shells of the foraminifera. It is found that the 
chalk cliffs of England are composed of them, from 
which it is inferred, with comparative surety, that 
the cliffs at some time in the past ages were thrown 
up out of the depths of the sea. 

One of the most beautiful specimens of primitive 
animal life to be seen on the “Albatross ” is the sea- 
lily. It is a long branching stem. At the end of 
one branch is what appears to be a large blossom of 
thickly-clustered but slender and delicately-shaped 
petals. On another branch is a smaller flower, 
looking like a bud. Along the stems grow what I 
should have called little leaves. The whole thing is 
of a milky-white color, like a calla lily. But it is 
an animal, notwithstanding its plant-like appearance. 
It grows among the rocks of the West Indies, and 
feeds on jelly-fish and shrimps, which it sweeps 
into its stomach with the long, delicate petals that 
form the apparent blossom. ‘The petals are really 
tentacles. Traces of the stem of this sea-lily are 
found in the interior of this country—Ohio for 
instance. In this way scientists are confirmed in 
their conviction that our continent was once the bed 
of a vast ocean. ‘The glass-sponge is another beau- 
tiful specimen. It looks for all the world like a 
transparent sponge, make of fluffy spun glass. 
Nevertheless it is an animal, and, attached to the 
rocks in its home off the coast of South America, it 
actually lays eggs! 

In the laboratory of the “ Albatross ” are rows of 
glass jars filled with curious animal specimens ; 
brilliantly-colored sea-pens, so named from their 
resemblance in form to an old-fashioned quill pen— 
sea-fans, sea-anemones, sea-urchins, squids, long 
fishes, fat fishes, ugly looking spiders and snake- 
like objects, in fact, an array of life such as one 
would think could exist only in fairy tales and the 
days of hobgoblins. Some of the deep-sea fish 
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have no eyes. Others have eyes so large as to be 
out of all proportion to the size of the creature they 
illuminate, according to the accepted notions about 
eyes. ‘Their great size is to enable the fish to collect 
every ray of light he possibly can. Still other fish 
have patches on the body that emit a phosphorescent 
light, probably to assist the swimmer in finding his 
prey. At great depths of the ocean scarcely a single 
ray of light penetrates. Indeed by an ingenious 
arrangement the investigators proved to their satis- 
faction that intense darkness prevails after a depth 
of a few hundred fathoms has been reached. Some 
extremely sensitive photographic plates were let 
down, and by means of an electric appliance were 
exposed. When brought to the surface they showed 
no signs of the changes which the film on the plate 
always undergoes when a ray of light strikes it. 

Ingenuity on such an expedition is displayed in 
every way. ‘Take, for instance, the method of 
obtaining the temperature of the ocean at the depth 
of two or three miles. Unless some special means 
were employed it would be impossible to bring the 
thermometer back through the upper volumes 
of water without affecting the registry of tem- 
perature. The thermometer is, therefore, set in a 
frame, fastened at the bottom by a hinge, at the 
top by a small screw. To the screw is attached a 
little brass wheel like a steamship’s propeller. 
When the instrument is sunk to the required depth, 
and the men on deck begin to pull it up, the little 
propeller whirls rapidly from its motion through 
the water, turns the screw loose, the thermometer 
tips upside down on its hinge, and the column of 
mercury breaks loose, in its little glass tube, from 
the bulb, and cannot be changed by the warm or 
cool water or air through which it may pass. The 
length of the column of mercury broken off shows 
the temperature at the depth to which the thermom- 
eter sank. 

The beauty of it is that the whole operation is 
shorter, simpler, and perhaps even a little more 
scientific than this description of it! 

Most of the specimens are brought up by a huge 
net, which the “ Albatross ” drags behind her over 
those ocean bottoms that the expedition desires to 


investigate. A wire rope, a steam windlass, and a | 


machine fer testing the strain upon the rope, which 
is sometimes very great, control this net. ‘The net 
is about twenty-five feet long, and ten feet wide at 
its mouth. The lower side is weighted to keep it on 
the bottom. To the upper side are attached some 
strong glass globes, which, filled with air, act as 
floats, and thus keep the mouth of the net open. 
Although hermetically sealed, a pair of these globes 
came up one day each half full of water. They had 
been at a great depth, and old ocean, with an enor- 
mous pressure, had squeezed some of himself into 
them through the invisible pores of the glass. ‘That 
there was no ordinary flaw in the glass is proved 
by the fact that none of the water has leaked out, 
although the globes are now hanging in the labora- 
tory of the steamer, half full of sea-water, and a 
great curiosity in their way. Of the work of dredg- 
ing with this great net, Professor Lee says : 

“It is always a marvelous experience, even to one 
who is unaccustomed to it, to see the trawl come up 
from the depths of the ocean freighted with a 
writhing mass of animal life. Sometimes the load 
will amount to several barrels of fishes, shrimps, 
shells, star-fishes, sea-anemones, corals, and, in fact, 
almost every form of marine animal, all tumbled 
together, and perhaps buried in the sticky ooze 
which everywhere forms the ocean bottom away 
from land. One familiar only with the animals of 
the seashore has little conception of the peculiarities 
of deep-sea life. In habits, form, and color they 
are often uncanny things.” 

This deep-sea life differs in different latitudes as 
does the animal life on land. The fauna of the 
California ocean slope differs from that of Chilli, 
and the Chilian from that of Brazil. The finest sea 
life of the Atlantic coast is found in the region of 
Long Island or New Jersey. There the Northern 
forms are brought down by the polar currents, 
and the tropical forms carried up by the Gulf 
Stream. On the Pacific coast the “ Albatross” 
made the finest hauls near Santa Barbara, a large 
proportion of the specimens there obtained being 
new to science. 

Not least among the experiences of interest are 
those the expedition met with in the Straits of Ma- 
gellan, where the “ Albatross ” spent about a month. 
The stories and accounts of the Fuegian Indians 
and Patagonians rather overshadow the fish discov- 
eries at that point—at least in the mind of a lay- 
man. One tribe of the Fuegians live—dogs, babies, 
and all—in canoes. Each canoe has a fire con- 


stantly burning in it on a heap of earth. It is these 
canoe fires, in the opinion of Professor Lee, and not, 
as is generally supposed, volcanoes (of which there 
are none in that region), that give the name of Terra 
del Fuego to the country. In that Cape Horn eli- 
mate of bitter cold, snow, and ice, the Fuegian men 
and women wear almost no clothing, and the babies 
and children are often entirely nude. There they 
sat in their canoes, the cold rain beating on their 
skins, apparently unconcerned, while the officers of 
the “‘ Albatross ”’ shivered with cold on deck though 
clothed in heavy overcoats. Professor Lee in de- 
scribing the Fuegians, says : 

“« My impressions of them are quite different from 
the views I had obtained from reading the works of 
other explorers. They are a low race, but they can 
scarcely be anything else in their rugged, barren 
country, and living as they do on a diet of half- 
cooked shell fish and sea-urchins, with occasional 
earrional otter and seal meat. On the other hand, 
we saw nothing of a brutal spirit in them. We 
found them careless, happy, not given to stealing, 
and always ready to trade fairly for their furs and 
implements. The Fuegians enjoy a joke, and they 
would laugh over one as heartily as anybody. I 
offered to buy from one of the women a row-lock 
from her canoe. It was simply a crooked piece of 
wood lashed to the side of the boat with strips of 
whalebone, and of course could be duplicated very 
easily. The woman first looked at me in surprise, 
and then unfastening it, called the attention of her 
companions to the fact that I could not be very 
bright or I would not buy a worthless thing like that 
for good tobacco. Whereupon they all burst into a 
hearty laugh. It was our aim to get as full a col- 
lection as possible of the products of their industry 
for the National Museum at Washington. Of course 
they could not understand what use we had for 
some of their things.” 

It is scarcely possible for an unscientific news- 
paper correspondent, within the limits of a news- 
paper letter, to give even an inkling of the interest- 
ing and valuable work which an expedition like that 
on the “ Albatross”’ performs. But it is a relief 
now and then to turn from the chicanery and job- 
bery of polities, and find in the labor and accom- 
plishments of such a department as the United 
States Fish Commission, assurance that the Govern- 
ment has an intellectual as well as a tom-foolish side. 
The New York “ World,” in a recent comment on the 
deep-sea soundings, made not long ago in the Atlan- 
tic under the auspices of the Royal Irish Academy 
of Dublin, exclaimed: “The ocean’s bed is one of 
the most remarkable pieces of furniture on the 
globe !”’ 

After a day spent in the laboratory of the “ Al- 
batross’’ one can enthusiastically answer, “ It is, 
indeed !”’ WANDERER. 

SAN FrRAncisco, Cal. 


IN THE FOREST OF ARDEN. 
VI. 


“ Here feel we but the penalty of Adam, 
The season’s difference, as the icy fan 
And churlish chiding of the winter’ wind, 
Which, when it bites and blows upon my body, 
Even till I shrink with cold, I smile and say, 
This is no flattery : these are counsellors 
That feelingly persuade me what I am.” 


F the ideal conditions of life, of which most of us 

dream, could be realized, the result would be a pad- 
ded and luxurious existence, well-housed, well-fed, 
well-dressed, with all the winds of heaven tempered 
to indolence and cowardice. We are saved from ab- 
solute shame by the consciousness that if such a life 
were possible we should speedily revolt against the 
comforts that flattered the body while they ignored 
the soul. In Arden there is no such compromise 
with our immoral desires to get results without 
work, to buy without paying for what we receive. 
Nature keeps no running accounts, and suffers no 
man to get in her debt; she deals with us on the 
principles of immutable righteousness; she treats 
us as her equals, and demands from us an equiva- 
lent for every gift or grace of sight or sound she 
bestows. She rejects contemptuously the advances 
of the weaklings who aspire to become her benefi- 
ciaries without having made good their claim by 
some service or self-denial ; she rewards those onl 
who, like herself, find music in the tempest as wal 
as in the summer wind ; joy in arduous service as 
well as in careless ease. A world in which there 
were no labors to be accomplished, no burdens to be 
borne, no storms to be endured, would be a world 
without true joy, honest pleasure, or noble aspira- 
tion. It would be a fool’s paradise. 


The Forest of Arden is not without its changes 
of weather and season. Rosalind and I had fancied 
that it was always summer there, and that sunlight 
reigned from year’s end to year’s end; if we had 
been told that storms sometimes overshadowed it, 
and that the icy fang of winter is felt there, we 
would have doubted the report. We had a good 
deal to learn when we first went to Arden; in fact, 
we still have a great deal to learn about this won- 
derful country, in which so many of the ideals and 
standards with which we were once familiar are 
reversed. It is one of the blessed results of living 
in the Forest that one is more and more conscious 
that he does not know and more eager to learn. 
There are no shams of any sort in Arden, and all 
pride in concealing one’s ignorance disappears ; 
one’s chief concern is to be known precisely as he 
is. We were a little sensitive at first, a little dis- 
posed to be cautious about asking questions that 
might reveal our ignorance; but we speedily lost 
the false shame we had brought with us from a 
world where men study to conceal, as a means of 
protecting, the things that are most precious to them. 
When we learned that in the Forest nobody vul- 
garizes one’s affairs by making them matter of 
common talk, that all the meannesses of slander 
and gossip and misinterpretation are unknown, and 
that charity, courtesy, and honor are the unfailing 
law of intercourse, we threw down our reserves and 
experienced the refreshing freedom and sympathy 
of full knowledge between man and man. 

After a long succession of golden days we awoke 
one morning to the familiar sound of rain on the 
roof; there was no mistake about it; it was raining 
in Arden! Rosalind was so incredulous that I 
could see she doubted if she were awake; and 
when she had satisfied herself of that fact, she 
began to ask herself whether we had been really 
in the Forest at all; whether we had not been 
dreaming in a kind of double consciousness, and 
had now come to the awakening which should rob 
us of this golden memory. At last we recognized 
the fact that we were still in Arden, and that it was 
raining. It was a melancholy awakening, and we 
were silent and depressed at breakfast; for the 
first time no birds sang, and no sunlight flickered 
through the leaves and brought the day smiling to 
our very door. The rain fell steadily, and when 
the wind swept through the trees a sound like a sob 
went up from the forest. After breakfast, for lack 
of active occupation, we lighted a few sticks in the 
rough fireplace, and found ourselves gradually 
drawn into the circle of cheer in the little room. 
The great world of nature was for a moment out of 
doors, and there seemed no incongruity in talking 
about our own experiences ; we recalled the days in 
the world we had left behind ; we remembered the 
faces of our neighbors; we reminded each other of 
the incidents of our journey; we retold in antipho- 
nal fashion the story of our stay in the Forest; we 
grew eloquent as we described one after another the 
noble persons we had met there; our breasts kin- 
dled as we became conscious of the wonderful en- 
richment and enlargement of life that had come 
to us; and as the varied splendors of the days and 
scenes of Arden returned in our memories, the spell 
of the Forest came upon us, and the mysterious 
cadence of the rain falling from leaf to leaf added 
another and deeper tone to the harmony of our 
Forest life. The gloom had gone; we had all the 
delight of a new experience in our hearts. 

“T am glad it rains,” Rosalind said, as she gave 
the fire one of her vigorous stirrings ; “I am glad 
it rains; I don’t think we should have realized 
how lovely it is here if we were not shut in from 
time to time. One is played upon by so many im- 
pressions that one must escape from them to under- 
stand how beautiful they are. And then I’m not 
sure that even dark days and rain have not some- 
thing which sunshine and clear skies could not give 
us.” As usual, Rosalind had spoken my thought 
before I had made it quite clear to myself; I began 
to feel the peculiar delight of our comfort in the 
heart of that great forest when the storm was abroad. 
The monotone of the rain became rythmic with 
some ancient, primeval melody, which the woods 
sang before their solitude had been invaded by the 
eager feet of men always searching for something 
which they do not possess. I felt the spell of that 
mighty life which includes the tempest and the 
tumult of winds and waves among the myriad voices 
with which it speaks its marvelous secret. Half the 
meaning would go out of nature if no storms ever 
dimmed the light of stars or vexed the calm of 
summer seas. It is the infinite variety of nature 
which fits response to every need and mood, renews 
forever the freshness of contact with her, and holds 
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us by a power of which we never weary because w 
never exhaust its resources. 

“ After all, Rosalind,’ I said, “it was not the 
storms and the cold which made our old life hard, 
and gave nature an unfriendly aspect; it was the 
things in our human experience which gave tempest 
and winter a meaning not their own. In a world 
in which all hearts beat true, and all hands were 
helpful, there would be no real hardship in nature. 
It is the loss, sorrow, weariness, and disappoint- 
ment of life which give dark days their gloom, and 
cold its icy edge, and work its bitterness. The real 
sorrows of life are not of nature’s working; if 
faithlessness and treachery and every sort of base- 
ness were taken out of human lives, we should find 
only a healthy and vigorous joy in such hardship as 
nature imposes upon us. Upon men of sound, sweet 
life, she lays only such burdens as strength delights 
to carry, because in so doing it increases itself.” 

“That is true,’ said Rosalind. “The day is 
dark only when the mind is dark ; all weathers are 
pleasant when the heart is at rest. ‘There are rainy 
days in Arden, but no gloomy ones; there are prob- 
ably cold days, but none that chill the soul.” 

I do not know whether it was Rosalind’s smile or 
the sudden breaking of the sun through the clouds 
that made the room brilliant ; probably it was both. 
Rosalind opened the lattice, and I saw that the rain 
had ceased. The drops still hung on every leaf, 
but the clouds were breaking into great shining 
masses, and the blue of the sky was of unsearchable 
purity and depth. The sun poured a flood of light 
into the heart of the Forest, and suddenly every 
tiny drop, that a moment ago might have seemed a 
symbol of sorrow, held the radiant sun on its little 
disk, and every sphere shone as if a universe of 
fairy creation had been suddenly breathed into 
being. And the splendor touched Rosalind also. 


H. W. M. 
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AN OCEAN LONGING. 
By H. Hayne. 
LONG for the lyric beat, 
The voice of the willful sea, 

Where the wind is fast, and the ocean blast 

Is rioting o’er the lea ! 
I yearn for the rush of surf, 

With its rhythmic stress and strain, 
Where the jewels bright, of liberal light, 

Are quivering o’er the main. 


I long for the island marsh, 
The shimmer of drifted sand, 
Where gray gulls fly, and the curlew’s ery 
Is weleome to wave and strand ! 
I yearn for the sails that sway 
In the breath of the buoyant breeze, 
For ships at rest, on the ocean’s breast, 
And the green palinetto trees ! 


I long for the swallow’s voice, 
His gush of innocent glee, 

Like the under sound of a wave aground 
On a radiant rim of sea ! 

I yearn for the ebb and flow 
Of the water wild and wide, 

Its roll and roar, on the island shore, 
And the strength of the tameless tide ! 


SPORT WITH A CAMERA. 
By Ernest [NGERSOLL. 

OTHING of that kind has interested me more 
for a long time than the account, printed last 
week in one of the sporting periodicals of New 
York, of amateur attempts at photographing wild 
game in the Yellowstone Park. Some attempts at 
this have been made in India, particularly with 
reference to tigers, the camera being placed upon 
an elevated platform, and the game driven past it 

by a small army of beaters. 

But the amateur in the Park, Mr. E. Hofer, who 
appears to be a resident there, took his camera and 
hunted for his game in precisely the same way in 
which he had been accustomed outside the Park to 
hunt with his rifle. He quickly found that the rifle 
was altogether the easier weapon of the two to make 
a successful shot with. With a good rifle it was only 
needful to get within longe range, and to be able to 
fairly see your quarry for a second or two—long 
enough to aim the gun. 

But with the camera the degree as well as direc- 
tion of the wind must be consulted, the position of 
the sun considered, the clearness of the animal 
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from timber and embarrassing shadows secured ; 
and, lastly, you must get much nearer to the game 
than a rifle requires. 

Mr. Hofer tells us that he carried his camera set 
up, and traveled about on snow shoes. He would 
stalk his game with the greatest care, get the best 
position he thought possible, and set up his eamera. 
But often and often the taking down of the shutter, 
or some preliminary movement, would cause the 
timid or restless animal to move away, and another 
chase would become necessary unless a snap-shot, 
trusting to luck for focus, did the business. Fairly 
satisfactory pictures were gained, however, of elks, 
deers, bears, antelopes, and some lesser animals. 
All sorts of game are abundant in the Park, and 
the past winter has been favorable to them. 

Mr. Hofer’s ambition to photograph a buffalo, 
had, however, not been satisfied until it was nearly 
time for the snow to melt. One trip of sixteen 
days had not discovered a single one. Then he 
heard of a large band in a remote district, and, 
with a hardy companion, started after them on 
snowshoes (the long Norwegian ones), with a scanty 
supply of provisions in their knapsacks. When 
both their provisions and patience were nearly ex- 
hausted, they came up with a herd, and worked all 
day to get two or three half-good plates. The bison 
were always in the timber, or the conditions other- 
wise were not good. 

But the actual results of this amateur attempt, 
whether slight or important, do not concern me so 
much as the moral of it. Mr. Hofer gives the text 
for a sermon when he says: 

“I find that one can get more excited over taking 
a picture of an elk or buffalo than he would be 
if killing was the object.” 

That is an admission, or a statement of fact, that 
rejoices the hearts of those of us who are prone to 
believe that the real attraction in “sport” is the 
shedding of the blood; not the whole attraction, but 
an essential part of the enjoyment. [am not speaking 
now of killing, where meat is required, or the facing 
on fair terms of a grizzly, or a tiger, where an active 
enemy is overcome by nerve and courage; but of the 
pursuit of deer, elk, mountain sheep, and the like, 
including game birds, whose whole defense is their 
skill in eluding pursuit. Offer the hunter a gun con- 
trived so as to knock a bird over with a paper bullet, 
or a discharge of water, or in some other way which 
should show that it had been hit, yet that would not 
hurt it, and that instrument would find small sale, 
I fear. No; the feathers and fur must fly—the 
animal must drop and gasp in death-throes before 
his eyes, or the ordinary “true sportsman ”’ is not 
satisfied. No secret is made of this—it is gloated 
over. I read not long ago an article on his shoot- 
ing experiences by an Englishman, in which he 
started off by telling how he had arrived at the 
locality in the morning, and made the greatest 
haste to gather his acoutrements and go out, * for,” 
said he, ‘I felt that [ must go and kill something.” 
Those were his exact words—that was his real 
frame of mind. I happened to be at a railway 
station in Ontario one day last April, when the 
earliest warmth of spring was beginning. A blue- 
birdl—the very first one of the season—came 
undulating over the half-snowy fields, and with a 
soft, sweet note of salutation, alighted upon the 
telegraph wire—a delicious forerunner of the 
summer so long delayed in that severe northern 
region. “Hi! There’s a bluebird,” sang out a boy. 
“Kill him!” yelled a bigger lad, and stooped to 
pick up a stone. “ Drop that!” I shouted, in tones 
which attracted everybody's attention, and fairly 
surprised the youth into obedience. And every- 
body wondered at my action, while no one seemed 
to think his brutality called for the least reproof. 

Now, I can appreciate and heartily sympathize 
with the excitement and glorious sense of self-con- 
fidence and power which the chase of big game, 
especially that which leads a man into the wild 
mountains, evokes. I can understand the pride 
with which a man matches his superior intelligence 
against the greater sharpness of sense and fleeter 
feet of the wild creatures. I admire the self-control, 
endurance, and patience with which a long and 
successful stalk is executed; and I have felt the 
glow of victory when success crowns the sportsman’s 
pluck and skill. But I assert that, to experience 
all this excitement and pleasure, the ultimate killing 
of the game is wholly unnecessary and superfluous, 
and therefore mere savage cruelty. It does not 
really add to the “success.” 

“The need of bringing back a trophy of your 
success would make the killing necessary and 
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this. The veracity of sportsmen—especially anglers 
—has been doubted in times past. But the next 
step—pride in a “big bag”—is so easily taken; 
and its result is the extermination of the wild 
animals, big and little, harmful and harmless alike! 

It is in the hope that a few guns, at least, may 
be sueceeded by cameras; that a little of the self- 
complacency of the gunner may be shaken by the 
testimony of the real sport to be had in getting the 
pietures of the wild animals on their native heath, 
instead of “collecting” their hides and horns im- 
moderately, that I weleome the story I have re- 
counted of photography in our National Park. Mr. 
Hofer, is, L believe, a sportsman of skill and repu- 
tation; yet he writes: “ Often while hunting to 
kill, | would have preferred a picture of the game I 
have seen to the meat. Many a hunter of large 
game would rather have a photograph of groups of 
elk. deer, antelope, sheep, buffalo, and bear, and of 
the mountain scenes that are familiar to him, than 
have the pleasure of killing.” This, | am glad to 
believe, is true; and [ wish I could do more now— 
I wish somebody had done far more long ago, before 
our large animals were extinguished in places where 
they still ought to be seen—to induce sportsmen to 
leave their enjoyment of the chase unblemished by 
blood, where no real utility is to be served. It ought 
to be beneath the pride of a civilized man te glory 
in the taking of life merely to show his skill. It 
ought to shame any intelligent citizen of Christen- 
dom to contemplate with satisfaction the agony of a 
mortally wounded animal, and acknowledge to him- 
self, if not to me, that the splendid vigor of open- 
air life, the inspiration of woods or breezy prairies 
or trackless mountain-heights, the cunning and noble 
demeanor of the game, which it made his heart 
glow to overtake and look at, were not enough; but 
that his real joy came in assassination, when his prey 
suspected nothing and had no chance for his life, or 
in cutting it down, when another moment would 
have made it safe from pursuit. 

Yet in the annals of sport and camp life you can 
find many an example of Christian leaders and 
ministers of the Gospel putting themselves in this 
position. The Adirondacks have seen many a 
clergyman “ jacking” for deer; that is, stealing upon 
the defenseless animal when he came down at night 
to drink at the lake. A fire of burning pine-knots 
is made in an iron basket in the bow of a canoe. 
The deer, wild-eyed and statuesque, stands half 
unmersed among the lily-pads, half lost in the shad- 
ows of the motionless trees. He is spell-hound by 
that strange glare on the water, which slowly and 
noiselessly approaches, so strangely and so silently, 
that he takes no alarm. Itis a thrilling moment 
for the man in the canoe. Pulpit and parish are 
forgotten. He has preached many a sermon against 
deception, and condemning cruelty—but these are 
forgotten. He has told his Sunday-sehool that it is 
asin to rob birds’ nests and torture pets; that not 
a sparrow falls to the ground without the Father's 
notice—but this is forgotten. The pine knots flame 
and a dense cloud of smoke melts into the darkness. 
Crouched in the bow, he ean discern across the yel- 
low glare on the ink-black water the graceful out- 
lines, the uplifted head, the branching horns, the 
distended quivering nostrils, the great jewel-eyes of 
the deer. He can almost see the beating heart pal- 
pitating under the velvety skin. Then he slowly 
pushes forward his rifle, aims straight between those 
shining orbs, and pulls the trigger. The lake rings 
with the sharp report. The trees quiver as if sud- 
denly awakened. ‘The hills reverberate the shock. 
A shrill snort of deathly pain pierces the ear, and, 
with a shout, the minister and his guide dash for- 
ward to where the splashing animal struggles in the 
bushes. Is he dead yet?’—Not often. Where is 
he’ Escaped to the woods. ‘To-morrow he may 
be traced by his blood, and found, perhaps, miles 
away, dead or dying. Or, perhaps, he is driven out 
into the water, is overtaken by the canoe, and the 
man of God draws a knife across the white throat. 

Suppose that minister and his guide, cautious and 
skillful, had crept up to the waiting deer, as I have 
deseribed. The beauty and excitement would all 
be there. He gets close in and is yet undiscovered. 
There isa flash, as before, but it is a flash of mag- 
nesium light; and, as the startled animal crashes 
back into the safety of the trees, the enthusiast shuts 
up his camera with the exclamation: “ Ah, Joe, I 
think we got him that time 

Will that hunter have any the less adventure to 
talk of ; any poorer sleep when he lies down upon 
his bed of boughs; any less valuable trophy to ex- 
hibit ; any less credit in the books of Heaven, than 


proper, were no other argument possible,” is a reply | if he had robbed the beautiful animal of life, instead 
I can hear in fancy. There may be something in ' of stolen its portrait ¢ 
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ARE WE BOND OR FREE? 


SIT here on the piazza of this summer hotel, sur- 
| rounded by people who come, as I have, for a 
change. I can hardly believe, as I look about 
me, that rest is the motive that drove the ma- 
jority of my companions to seek this place among 
the hills. The mountains rise all about us, the 
lake lies in silvery quiet before us, the atmos- 
phere is redolent of rest and refreshing, while the 
soft greens of the foliage woo tired eyes. But 
my neighbors are too busy to notice these tempta- 
tions to idleness about them. The nearest group 
are studying out an intricate pattern in drawn 
work which some devotee to the spirit of the age 
has brought as a summer offering. A cloud settles 
down slowly, like a benediction, on the mountain 
top, separating and passing away like angels of love 
and mercy on errands to the children of men. Oh, 
that one might touch the eyelids of these having 
eyes, yet who see not, and open to them the beau- 
ties of this hidden world! A little further sits a 
woman, in whose sharp angles and lined face, in 
whose dress without a frivolous or even a softening 
line, lost to everything apparently in this world 
but the geometrical figures on the  tray-cover, 
which change from the soft black of the design to 
a rigid blue under her bony fingers, we quickly rec- 
ognize the slave to the house. When at home the 
same hands are busy with duster and brush—so 
busy that the only time to embroider, the only time 
to make things that increase need of duster and 
brush, is’ the season when the family, following the 
wake of their neighbors, hie themselves away to 
the country for rest. 
Far down, at the end of the piazza, lying rather 
than sitting in a big rocker, with back carefully 
turned to the mountains and the lakes, sits a woman 
whose toilet evinces the greatest care: Oxford ties 
with high heels, unfit for use at any time, but en- 
tirely useless on the rough walks of the region, 
chaining the wearer to the plank-walks of the 
grounds; an elaborate morning dress. hair carefully 
frizzed and curled, sits deep in the mysteries sur- 
rounding the lives of the paper men and women who 
fill her world not occupied by clothes. The only 
difference between the reader at home in winter, or 
abroad in summer, is the texture of her clothing and 
the title of the book. She has been here many 
days; but I dovbt if she bas stepped beyond the 
board walks. Yet she came for achange. But do 
not think that this quiet group represent all of us. 
Oh, no! We have the gay, the riotously gay— 
those who come into the dining-room mornings like 
a whirlwind, so eager to begin a new round of 
doing. ‘They have gone, this morning, after most 
careful toilets of mountain dresses and hats, every 
detail showing hours of thought and care ; they have 
gone, shouting and laughing, to another hotel twelve 
miles away, over rough and stony roads, to take 
dinner. I know the sensation they will make as 
they enter the dining-room, making noise enough 
for twice their number. I know how they will re- 
turn, in high spirits, shouting out of their good 
time, ** What fun they had!” “ What a splendid 
time!” Yet Iam sure they would have seen just 
as much of the world about them if they had made 
the journey through a tunnel. At night, when the 
stars in the sky and their twins in the lake make 
one feel as if they lived between two heavens, when 
the solemn silence, the tuneful quiet, lifts the soul 
into communion with the spirit of the hour, our par- 
lor presents a photograph of the lives at home. We 
have the gay crowd of the morning in evening 
dress ; diamonds flash, while neck and arms are 
revealed with greatest intimacy ; some, like coquettes, 
veil themselves with thinnest guise. Our household 
slave, in rigid gown of another color, is still bend- 
ing over the morning’s work. The reader sits still 
with her paper men and women, and drawn- 
work is still on the altar; triumph on the face 
of the novitiate, who has solved some of its 
numerous mysteries. And this is vacation ; this is 
rest ! 

But are we under the reign of a malignant spirit 
who goads us with the lash of his whip to constant 
effort, so that even our pleasures consist in doing, 
every nerve strained to accomplish an aim ? 

We shut out life and love because we never cease 
from the endless round of doing. We leave our- 
selves no time to cultivate an acquaintance with 
God or man, because we sum up our success by 


things done, places visited, people met, the number 
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of books read, of facts remembered. The aim of our 
life is to do, not to be. 

God holds the inner sanctuary of the human 
heart because he is. It is the great I Am of God ; 
it is in the consciousness of God, the same yester- 
day, to-day, and forever, that man bows alike in 
love and adoration. It is the spirit, not the power 
of God, that holds us close to him. Yet how few 
of us learn this lesson of steadfastness to the highest 
in ourselves. Even the resting times find few of us 
with hearts emptied of the pettiness of life, standing 
ready for the message spoken by a thousand voices. 
Our eyes are holden, our ears deaf, our lips silent, 
because we have yielded them to lower things. We 
are slaves in bonds which we have woven, and which 
we alone can break. 


TRAINING OF CHILDREN. 


By Lyman ABBOTT. 
1. 


“Train up a child in the way he should go; and when he 
is old, he will not depart from it.”’ 


HE farmer sows the grain in the spring, and 

although there are uncertainties of season, he 
feels measurably sure of his harvesting; but there 
is no such assurance in most parental minds respect- 
ing the issue of our sowing seed in youth. _ 

There are parents that are careless and indiffer- 
ent. They are not in trouble. There are parents 
that are naturally sanguine and hopeful. ‘They are 
not in trouble. But the conscientious father, the 
conscientious mother, is burdened with fear for the 
future, and certainly they would not be burdened if 
they believed these words to be absolutely, literally, 
and always true. I believe they are literally, abso- 
lutely, and always true, and that our disbelief of 
them comes in a large measure out of a misappre- 
hension of them. 

This promise, then, is not, in the first place, Gov- 
ern a child in the way he should go; and when he is 
old he will not depart from it. That promise 
clearly would not be true. 

A great many children have been governed in 
the way they should go, and have straightway de- 
parted from it as soon as they got to the point of 
self-government. No child can be made safe for 
the future by being surrounded with a cage of laws, 
prohibitions, restrictions, and regulations in the 
present. It is not by caging an animal that you 
can domesticate him. It is not by binding him 
hand and foot that you can teach him to exercise 
hands and feet. It is not by law that any child can 
be safeguarded for his future life. And the reason 
of this is evident. Law never does, and never can, 
in the nature of the case, enter into and lay hold 
upon the springs and sources of being. Law, at 
the best, can only regulate conduct; and conduet, 
regulated to-day by external forces, does not neces- 
sarily make character that will sweep and swing 
through the future in safety. 

We send the convicts who have been trained in 
the paths of idleness and self-indulgence to Sing 
Sing prison. The young man goes there, and stays 
there for ten years. He is environed by law. He is 
compelled to be temperate; he is compelled to be 
honest; he is compelled to be industrious; he is 
compelled to work ; and yet at the end of that ten 
years, when he comes out of Sing Sing prison, the 
statistics make it perfectly clear that the chances 
are fifty out of a hundred that he will go back into 
intemperance, back into idleness, back into crime 
again. Law is not training. Government is not 
training. The child that is governed in the way he 
should go may, nevertheless, afterward depart 
from it. 

Nor is this a promise that if we will teach our 
children in the way they should go, when they are 
old they will not depart from it. We forget the 
lessons we have learned. ‘There is no promise that 
the teaching in the present shall assure the safety 
of the future. 

The child may be taught the catechism and all 
the lessons of religion, and break away from all the 
tuitions of his childhood. Teaching is, indeed, im- 
portant, and more important than government, more 
important than law; but, after all, teaching only 
directs, shapes, instructs, educates the intellectual 
qualities—and something more must be done than 
that. The very impulses, the very unconscious 
elements of being, the very roots of the nature 
itself, must be laid hold upon. It is a great deal 
more important that we teach our children in the 
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way they she ‘¢go than we should govern them in 
the way they should go. 

What the Hebrew writer says is this: Train up 
a child ini b way he should go; and when he is old 
he will not uepart from it—and government is only 
a means to the training, and teaching is only a 
means to the training. 

Now, training is very different. What is the 
difference? Let a very simple and commonplace 
illustration answer that question. I sit down with 
my boy and undertake to teach him about swim- 
ming. I openthe book and show him the pictures, 
and show him how he should stand when he is 
to make the plunge; I show him how to hold his 
fingers and his hands, when to open them and when 
to close them ; how he show lie on the water; how 
he should hold his head; and show the movement 
of the arms, and all that; and I taught him swim- 
ming, but I have not trained him. In a very little 
time he will forget it. Now, I go down with him 
to the river; I swim for him myself; I point him 
to the older boys diving and swimming like so many 
porpoises ; I stimulate in him an ambition to be a 
water-log himself; then I go into the water with 
him ; I put my hands underneath him ; I show him 
how to use his hands and feet ; I support him a lit- 
tle ; and inspire courage in him; he makes a splash 
and dash ; he gets the water in his face, his eyes, 
nose, and mouth ; we go on day after day and week 
after week ; at the end of the summer he learns to 
swim three or four or a half-dozen strokes ; and next 
spring, when he goes in the water, he makes the half- 
dozen strokes he has learned; he will never forget 
it, no matter how old he grows to be. The man of 
fifty goes on the ice on which he has not stood for 
twenty-five years, puts the skates on his feet, and 
dashes off again. He has been trained to skate. 
Take your child ; hold him in the stormy atmosphere, 
in the atmosphere of life, the comparatively equa- 
ble atmosphere of his own manhood through all the 
storms and dangers that stand without; shield him 
a little; teach him how to meet its perils, and how 
to face its dangers; how to solve its problems; edu- 
cate him in the brain, and heart, and impulse ; 
accustom him to the way in which you would have 
him to walk in the future. If you can do that he 
will walk that way. 

What the Hebraist lays down in this text is the 
enunciation of an absolute, invariable law of being. 
Let me try to formulate it a little thus: Action oft 
repeated becomes habit. Habit long continued be- 
comes second nature. That is the universal law of 
growth. We are to-day what we were accustomed 
to do yesterday and the day before. Our habits of 
life build us up and make us what we are. 


OUR SUMMER OUTING, AND HOW IT 
ENDED. 


By SARAH S. BISsELL. 


RY first how it began, and in plan and prepara- 
tion that was some months before we actually 
started out, “‘ big box, little box, bandbox, and bun- 
dle,” metaphorically speaking. 

Where to go? was, of course, the first question 
that presented itself to our quartet. Now, it must 
be confessed that this same quartet was made up 
of very positive members. Each of us had our 
own likes and dislikes, and had been accustomed 
from early childhood to express them ; not that we 
were continually at warfare, but there were times 
when our deliberations became in reality a “ strife 
of tongues,” and this question, where to go? was 
one of the occasions on which there was much 
heated discussion. 

“Why should we go at all?” said the youngest 
member of the quartet. “ We are in a comforta- 
ble, pleasant home, our scenery is as beautiful as 
can be found, the air we breathe is the best to be 
had. Why not spend the summer quietly at 
home ?” 

But this suggestion was promptly put down by the 
remark : “Every one needs change and and rest ; if we 
stay at home we shall do the same things that we do 
all the rest of the year—make and receive calls, go to 
afternoon teas, receptions, missionary meetings, 
prayer-meetings, teach our Sunday-school classes, see 
the same people, say about the same things. We 
need a change.” This argument seemed indisputa- 
ble, and the junior member meekly relapsed into 
silence until the question, “ Where shall we go?” 
came to the front. : 

Two of our party said, “ White Mountains ;’’ but 
as we live in a mountain region, the others object ed 


that we should not get change of air by choosing 
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resort among the hills, and so it was decided, though 
not as quickly as the telling of it would imply, that 
the sea should be our destination. And_ still, 
“Where shall we go?’ was the question. We 
knew that our choice must be decided largely by 
expense, for we do not possess an abundance of this 
world’s goods, and we determined that our summer 
outing should be planned strictly upon an economi- 
cal basis. So we collected our Boston and Maine, 
Boston and Lowell, and Old Colony excursion books, 
and ran our eyes down the price lists, stopping 
whenever $5, $6, $37 caught our eye, to examine the 
locality, name of house, number of boarders accom- 
modated, ete. Then began our letter-writing and 
watching the mails, for, ancient maidens as most of 
us are, we have not outgrown the thrill that comes 
with the anticipation of an outing. 

At last our choice was made. We had none of 
us visited the place before, nor had we had friends 
who had been there ; but the “ Gazeteer’”’ of Massa- 
chusetts spoke of it favorably, even enthusiastically ; 
it was easy of access from Boston, prices were sat- 
isfactory, and everything that the boarding house 
proprietor wrote seemed so exactly what we wanted 
that, for once, we came to an agreement without the 
usual discussion, that this was the spot of all others 
to which we would like to go, and we began at once 
to have visions of ourselves seated on the rocks or 
under some friendly pine tree (we had read that 
there were many in this locality), with books and 
magazines, painting materials, and faney work, 
watching the wide expanse of sea, and listening to 
the roar of the breakers. 

I will not linger over the details of our departure 
and journey, but ask you to picture us late in the 
afternoon of a very warm day seated in a car of 
one of the great railroads out of Boston, very dusty, 
very tired, somewhat irritated by the fact that we 
could match none of our samples, and find nothing 
that we wanted at the Boston stores (we usually 
shop in New York); and, rather depressed to find 
that the interesting people we had imagined as pos- 
sible fellow-boarders, were leaving the ear at each 
station through which we passed, and that we 
seemed to ourselves the only respectable people to 
arise with bag and umbrella in response to the con- 
ductor’s announcement of the name of the little vil- 
lage we had chosen for our summer resting-place. 
This depression deepened a little later on, when we 
found ourselves seated in “the barge,” and being 
hurried through a most forlorn and uninteresting 
settlement, which might have been in the heart of 
Nebraska for all we could see of the ocean, and was 
at its height when we drew up before a cheerless- 
looking house devoid of piazza, with most unattrac- 
tive surroundings. We did not look at each other 
as we were ushered up some very narrow, steep 
stairs covered by a very soiled carpet, but marched 
stoically behind our landlady, and when we were 
shown into our rooms (a conglomeration, as I think 
back upon them, of crazy patchwork and advertis- 
ing cards and pictures stuck on every available 
space of wall not already occupied by a deceased 
ancestor), one of our number asked some question 
with a forced cheerfulness of tone that was posi- 
tively pathetic to the rest of us. When left to our- 
selves we quickly looked about to find inspiring 
features ; they were not in the small glimpse of sea 
to be had from our windows, which apparently was 
not within a very few minutes’ walk, as had been 
told us in those genial let'e.s; nor in the small 
closets—one of them already partly oceupied; nor in 
the fact that two drawers in each bureau were locked. 
We thought of the four large trunks still to follow 
us, and gazed blankly into each other’s faces with 
feelings that can be better imagined than described. 

“QOh, well! We are tired now,” said one of our 
number. “ Things will look brighter to-morrow.”’ 

But, unfortunately, we felt rather worse. The 
biscuit reminded one of those suggestive lines : 


“ Little Mary made a biscuit, to please her papa’s 
palate, 
Papa put it on his cane, and used it for a mallet.” 


The butter, Iam sure, was old enough to answer 
any question we might have put to it; the platter of 
cold corned-beef may be passed by with a polite 
mention, undeserved by the cake and preserves. 
And the people! Heaven forgive me for sitting in 
judgment upon them as I did that night. I men- 
tally resolved to organize a society, as soon as we 
reached home, for the promulgation of better 
table-manners among those who had acquired riches 
suddenly. 

Later in the evening we were reminded, by loud 
talking in the yard (accompanied by some swear- 
ing, which the wicked member of our party said she 
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arrived. Two of them, though they are by no 
means Saratogas, were found to be too large to go 
up the stairs, and rested calmly one night in the 
front yard. 

We sought our couches—lI had almost said downy 
couches: shade of Morpheus, forgive me !—at an 
early hour, thinking that the gloom that had settled 
down upon us would be best dissipated by sleep; but 
the sleep of the just was not to be ours that night ; 
the beds were harder than any theological questions 
of the present century; the pillows stuffed with 
hen’s feathers—or I should imagine only with their 
quills—and, as if these small tribulations added to 
those we had already endured the last few hours 
were not enough, mosquitoes, whose size, persev- 
erance, and humming powers were unequaled by 
any I have ever seen or heard. Toward morning 
we all lost ourselves for a few moments only, to be 
awakened shortly after by the crowing of roosters. 
We are all of us country born and bred, and ought 
not to be disturbed by country sounds; but I will say, 
that the crowing capacity of the seaside rooster has 
never been properly estimated. 

Of course, the first thing in the morning, the 
question, ** What shall we do?” came up for diseus- 
sion. ‘lake the early train for home,” suggested 
the junior member of the quartet. “ What, after 
sending Bridget away for the summer, closing the 
house, walking miles trying to get some one to keep 
the cat, and laboring for hours to persuade people 
to take our Sunday-school classes, not to speak of 
the elaborate ‘good-byes’ we said to every one ? 
Not lL.” This from different voices, antiphonally, 
and in chorus. 

“ Stay, and consider this asummer school for en- 
durance and the study of human nature. 1 am sure 
it is a rich field,” was the next suggestion; but we 
all agreed that we preferred a few of the “ creature 
comforts" to the study of human nature just at 
present. Should we go back to Boston and hunt 
up anew place’ The very thought of those guide- 
books was loathsome. 

It was finally decided that we should take a 
carriage and drive with one baggage to the next 
town, only two or three miles away, and see what 
could be done there. So after breakfast (a meal 
one does not like to linger over in memory) the 
boldest of our party “ bearded the lion in his den,” 
and told the proprietor that the accommodations were 
not entirely satisfactory and that we should be 
obliged to seek a boarding-place elsewhere, and an 
hour later, with aching heads and heavy hearts, we 
started out in pursuit of the “Cheap Unknown,” a 
sadder if not a wiser party than we had been the 
night before. As we drove away, one of our party 
who is given to perpetrating Irish bulls, remarked 
sagely, “One ought never to go to a place without 
having been there before.” Arrived at M , we 
spent the rest of the morning wandering about 
among hotels and boarding-houses whose suave pro- 
prieters named prices in response to our questions 
that seemed far beyond what it was possible for us 
to pay. 

At last, the engineer of the quartet tragically 
exclaimed: “I shall engage rooms at the next 
boarding-house, even if we have to work in a factory 
all next winter to pay for them.” And engage 
rooms she did—large, comfortable, with a beautiful 
ocean outlook, and—a beautiful price, viewed from 
the landlady’s standpoint. 

We gazed at each other aghast when we were 
informed of what had been done, and cheerfully 
reminded ourselves of our resolutions to be econ- 
omical; but we are a philosophical quartet, and, 
finding that there was nothing else to do, we resolved 
to get as much pleasure out of our stay as possible. 
Our three months necessarily dwindled into one, 
which even then required a far larger expenditure 
of money than we had planned for the whole sum- 
mer. The friends who had so enthusiastically 
promised to join us in our outing made other plans, 
and sarcastically inquired whether we were soon to 
publish a directory of inexpensive summer resorts. 

But notwithstanding the melancholy realization 
that would occasionally come over us that our sum- 
mer outing meant winter sacrifices, we had a 
month of much happiness, and returned to our 
homes richer in enjoyment, experience, and mem- 
ories, if poorer in dollars and cents, than we had 
been when we commenced our journeyings. To 
any of my readers who, like ourselves, are obliged 
to count carefully the cost of any plan or pleasure, 
I would say: do not trust to guide-books or entire- 
ly to letters; but see for yourself or know through 
some reliable source wiat you are going to, before 


definitely engaging board for any length of time. 


felt extremely thankful to hear), that our trunks had 
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By Loutse Fiske Bryson, M.D. 


HE imperative want of babyhood is a regular 
supply of materials by which the nutrition and 
development of the body may be affected, and the 
continual waste of the system repaired. Sleep, 
food, and cleanliness are of first importance. To 
the mother, aided by the rest of the family, belongs 
the duty of securing proper situations and conditions 
for these essentials. 

Whenever a child is put to sleep, by night or 
day, light and noise ought to be carefully excluded. 
Even when these do not prevent sleep, they tend to 
make it troubled and unrefreshing. By thus rous- 
ing the infant’s nervous sensibility, it is rendered 
liable to spasmodic and «onvulsive attacks from any 
slight accidental cause. It is often considered of 
no consequence what talking and noise go on in the 
nursery, provided the baby does not wake up. This 
is a most pernicious mistake. Perfect quiet, a 
darkened room, suflicient covering and not too 
much, the exclusion of flowers and strong perfumes, 
and an abundance of un-pre-breathed air, are some 
of the essentials to healthful sleep during infaney. 

The nursing child finds its best food in the moth- 
er’s milk. In most cases nothing more is needed 
until the first teeth appear. Should the supply be 
insufficient, it may be supplemented by some of 
the excellent artificial foods now in use. Experience 
alone can prove which is the most nutritious in any 
given ease. It seldom happens that two babies of 
the same family can be fed exactly alike. A diet 
upon which one thrives often has a poisonous effect 
upon the other. ‘The following is a list of trust- 
worthy and highly nutritious artificial foods : 

Richardson's Lactated Food. 

Imperial Granum. 

Carnrick’s Soluble Food. 

Horlick’s Food. 

Peptogenic Milk Powder. 

Cow’s milk in the country is better than any of 
these substitutes; but any of these are preferable 
to cow's milk in the city. 

When artificial food of any kind is found neces- 
sary, care must be taken to imitate nature by giv- 
ing it very slowly. Milk drawn from the breast 
does not flow rapidly. ‘The supply from the nursing- 
bottle should come in the same way, and its tem- 
perature should be the same as the mother’s milk ; 
that is, tepid. By placing the nursing-bottle in 
warm water a short time before it is needed, the 
contents can be heated with but little trouble. and 
to the proper degree. While feeding from the 
bottle, the infant should be supported in the arms 
just as if it were nursing from the mother’s breast. 
This facilitates swallowing, and averts all risk of 
choking. 

From earliest infancy, regular periods should be 
observed in giving nourishment. A new baby is 
fed every two hours during the day, and once or 
twice at night. Later, three hours daily, the last 
time at ten or eleven at night; and again at five or 
six inthe morning. ‘The intervals may be increased 
to four hours, as tune goes on, and arranged thus: 
at six in the morning, at ten, and at two, at six in 
the evening, and at ten or eleven at night. It is 
surprising how soon an infant accommodates him- 
self to this practice. The quiet repose it insures to 
mother and child is alike beneficial to both, and is 
an ample reward for the small trouble required at 
first to establish the habit. 

The safest and most convenient way of washing 
an infant in warm water is to immerse it in a bath 
at a temperature of 98° Fahrenheit. ‘The wet body 
is only for a moment exposed to the air when about 
to be dried. ‘The little one should be quickly but 
gently rubbed dry with old soft linen, then rubbed 
with the hand, and quickly dressed. Soap is neces- 
sary to remove accidental impurities, and to wash 
the folds and creases of the body. Fora baby, the 
finest castile soap is usually the best, although Pear’s 
soap and the Cuticura are sometimes desirable and 
curative in their effects. Half-past nine or ten 
o'clock has been found a good hour for baby’s bath 
and morning toilet. The utmost regularity in this, 
as in all matters pertaining to babyhood, is of great 
importance.. As far as possible the periodicity 
observable throughout nature should be imitated 
in all plans for children’s welfare. 

Motion of the body is essential to health during 
infancy, as well as at other periods of existence. 
To regulate exercise properly, it is necessary to 
keep in view the state of the infant organism and 
the laws of its development, so that neither the 
bones nor the muscles, while in their soft, feeble 
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condition, shail be requived to do duty beyond their 
strength. At first, the new baby’s exercise consists 
in being carried about the nursery, into the adjoin- 
ing rooms, and possibly into the open air; and in 
gentle friction with the hand all over the body. 
Crying is another means of exercise, and also kick- 
ing and sereaming. The infant has no language 
but a ery. It is an intentional provision of nature, 
called into play by every unpleasant sensation. To 
be always anxious to put a stop to it is a mistake. 
Only when often repeated, long-continued, and 
caused by real suffering, is it detrimental to a child. 
The two kinds of erying are easily distinguishable, 
and few mothers will long confound them. 

Thoughtless exposure of young children’s eyes to 
strong daylizht, sunshine, or artificial light, leads 
to the most disastrous results. The effects of such 
imprudence may not be felt for years, but it is none 
the less certain. New eyes, with their imperfect 
vision, are very delicate and susceptible to injury of 
structure or function. It is said that the eye of a 
child does not attain its full development under 
eight years. The nineteenth century anomaly, a 
child with spectacles, is largely the outgrowth of 
careless exposure of the eyes during infancy. 

A well-situated, well arranged, and well-managed 
nursery is the most important possession a child can 
have, with the exception of its parents. The 
nursery should be large. airy, easily warmed and 
perfectly ventilated. An abundance of un-pre- 
breathed air is absolutely essential to healthful in- 
fancy. Never for an instant is the baby free from 
the influence of the air it breathes. By day and by 
night respiration goes on. Probably vitiated air 
is the most potent of all the evil influences that 
wage perpetual warfare against childhood. Few 
things have such an immediate and decided effect 
upon the -health of a child as a change from an 
impure toa pure atmosphere. Pure blood is im- 
possible without pure air. A southern exposure is 
the best for the nursery, and a gay, cheerful pros- 
pect particularly desirable. A dull, confined out- 
look is a source of weariness and vexation to the 
naturally active mind of a child. It eannot feel 
gloomy or dispirited with suffering in health or 
development ; so, whether bodily strength or mental 
vigor is our solicitude, it is equally necessary to pro- 
vide an enlivening prospect. Early impressions of 
health and happiness are just as deep and enduring 
as moral impressions. Many a child keeps well and 
in good spirits in spite of adverse cireumstances, 
because it get into the habit of it early.” 

The care of a new baby is exacting, monotonous, 
laborious, and fre juently trying. It has few pres- 
ent compensations beyond a clear conscience, and 
pleasant day-lreams about the future. At the same 
time, if children are troublesome comforts, they are 
also comfortable troubles. It would be an old and 
weary world if there were no children in it, to keep 
us fresh and hopeful. One of the greatest of women 
thus speaks of them, and the work they do for us : 
“In old days there were angels who came and took 
men by the hand and led them away from the City 
of Destruction. We see no white-winged angels 
now. But yet men are led away from threatening 
destruction; a hand is put into theirs which leads 
them forth gently toward a cali and bright land, 
so that they look no more backward ; and the hand 
may be-a little child's.” 


Our Younc FOLKS. 


AS YOU PLEASE. 


By tHe Rev. Burnet Wriaiit. 


URRAII! School's done! It’s vaeation at 
last! For two whole months I'm going to 
do as I like!” 

That is not a bad resolution, my boy. If I were 
sure you would keep it, I would trust you almost 
anywhere. But it is a resolution very hard to keep, 
and a boy who has pluck enough always to do what 
he likes, is pretty sure to become a good and a 
happy man. Only do no not mistake doing what 
you dislike for what you like. 

Will is very fond of his mother. The boys 
wanted him toe go with them somewhere after 
school. He refused, and started for home. Some 
one shouted: * Bill would like to be tied to 
his mother’s apron-string.” The statement was 
accurately true. He did want to be with his 
mother. But he turned round and went with the 
boys. And he called that * doing as he liked.” 

Johnny G. was twelve years old last birthday. 
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His father gave him a quarter to do as he pleased 
with. What he wanted to buy, and could have 
enjoyed, was molasses candy. What he did buy, 
and could not enjoy, was five bad cigars. They 
made him sick, and he knew they would, but he 
called that doing what he liked. 

If all the boys would be plucky enough to drink 
only what they like, there would be no drunkards 
in forty years from now. For not one drunkard in 
ten thousand becomes a drunkard by doing what 
he likes. The first dram burns and chokes, and 
strangles like swallowing lighted matches. Yet I 
have seen a boy force down some fiery fluid that 
brought tears to his eyes, flushed his face red hot, 
and made him feel as if swallowing nutmeg graters ; 
and after vainly trying to suppress all signs of 
agony, turn to a companion rallying from simi- 
lar anguish and gasp: “ First-rate! No discount 
on that Bourbon !”’ when it wasn’t Bourbon at all, 
but Irish whisky with a false label. 

He called that doing as he liked, when it was 
really being afraid to do as he liked! 

I knew a boy who was drunk before he was 
twelve. He got drunk, not because he loved whisky 
punch, but because he didn’t, and was afraid some 
one would discover that he didn't. 

He was the youngest boy. They had punch and 
cider. He asked for the cider. He did not want 
that, but it was not so bad as the punch. One of 
the older boys exclaimed: * Oh, yes! Get him a 
little milk and a little water and a little sugar. 
Stir it up well, and don’t make it too ‘strong, 
please 

A brutal laugh greeted this witty sally, and the 
little fellow caught the glass and tossed down the 
whisky. 

Whry did he drink it? And why did they all 
laugh at him for not wanting to’ Beeause every 
one of them really liked milk, and there was not one 
who enjoyed having torchlight processions march 
down his throat, and each feared the rest would sus- 
pect that he preferred milk to misery. 

This, again, boys often eall doing as _ they like, 
when, in fact, it is doing as they dislike, because 
they are afraid to do as they like. 

* Four years,” said one who is now a preacher, 
“1 drifted down a current which it frightens me to 
look back upon. I tried to be a Christian. I 
prayed secretly. I read the Bible when no one 
could see me. I wanted to join the church. I 
thought I ought to kneel down morning and even- 
ing. But my brother roomed with me, and I was 
afraid to do it. I was a coward. ‘That is the 
plain English of it. I did not call it cowardice. I 
said to myself: ‘‘There is no need of making a 
show of religion. ‘Trumpets and street-corner pray- 
ing are pharisaical. And then, too, if I join the 
church and don't hold out, I shall disgrace Christ.’ 
But the honest truth is, | was afraid to do as I 
wanted to. My religious feelings grew feeble. I 
was hurried the way I did not want to go, and 
when, years afterward, I did join the church, all 
my friends were surprised. Looking back to that 
time, I believe most of my companions felt very 
much as I did, a desire to live Christian lives. God 
drew us, and we wanted to follow. But we were 
afraid to do as we desired.” 

I do not think I know many boys who could do 
as they really like for even two months without 
becoming Christians. So if the resolution recorded 
at the head of this paper is kept, I shall expect to 
say “ Hurrah!” the first of next September. 


THE LITTLE LADY OF THE TRICYCLE. 


By AGnres Carr SAGe. 
“ “T“HERE comes jist about the likeliest lass this 


side of the Blue Ridge,” remarked the genial 
host of the Oakland House to a party of eity girls 
gathered on the broad piazza, which commanded a 
fine view of river and yalley, pointing, as he spoke, 
to a slender figure in a faded gingham gown and 
sun-bonnet, who appeared trudging briskly up the 
carriageway. 

“Yes. Who is she, Mr. Carmen?” asked one of 
the group, with a polite show of interest—a pleasant- 
faced maiden in a plain dress of blue flannel, who 
was perched on the wide railing, with her curly 
head crowned by a Tam-o’-Shanter cap, resting com- 
fortably against a post. 

“Her name is Posy Colton, and she lives down 
in the lane yonder. She ain’t but a little past four- 
teen, yet she knows the use and virtue of every leaf 
and root and weed round here, while she fairly sup- 
ports her bedridden old grandmother and idiot 
brother. I tell yer, there can’t many gals hold a 
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candle to Posy Colton for smartness and genuine 
good sense.” 

* But how does she do it 2” 

“Wal, in the fust place, she is postman and 
messenger to the neighborhood, and brings the mail 
and any small bundles over from M , three 
miles off, to whieh she walks back and forth every 
day, rain or shine, and every one who gits a letter 
pays her a trifles.§ Then granny can knit some, and 
Posy trades off the stockings and mittens at the vil- 
lage store, while she makes considerable by raisin’ 
and gatherin’ yarhs and roots and spices, and dryin’ 


’em for sale. Oh, she is a smart one, is Posy, and 


never idle a minute.” 

By this time the little post-girl had reached the 
steps, and the young city boarders caught a glimpse 
of a very fresh, bright little face beneath the faded 
sun-bonnet, as she produced a package of letters and 
papers from the twine bag hung at her side, while 
she responded cheerily to the hearty weleome which 
Mr. Carmen bestowed upon his favorite. 

The girls, as well as the rest of the household, 
came crowding round to receive their mail, and all 
the favored ones were willing enough to drop a 
penny into the sunburned hand of the youthful 
carrier. 

“Three epistles, Trix ! Why, you are the luckiest 
of us all!” exclaimed Flossy Arnold, a pretty little 
blonde beauty, to the girlin blue. “ But whither 
away now?” 

“For a spin on Tricephalus, of course. I was 
only waiting for father’s letter before starting,” and 
Trix gayly rolled from the side of the house a hand- 
some nickel-plated tricycle, which she mounted and 
went riding swiftly down the road, watched by all 
the spectators in the Oakland House piazza. 

“ A putty nice sort of a hoss that, ain’t it now ?” 
asked the landlord of Posy Colton, who stood gaz- 
ing after the first tricycle she had ever beheld, in 
open-mouthed amazement, “and the gals ride as 
well as the boys nowadays. If you had such a 
critter, Posy, goin’ over to M would be jest 
play, and not work at all, wouldn't it 7’ 

“That it would,” replied the girl, and perhaps 
the first sigh of envy she had ever breathed passed 
her lips as she turned away, thinking how improb- 
able it was that she should ever possess such a 
wonderful machine to save her poor, weary, little 
fect. 

* What an independent girl Trix is!” remarked 
Clara Saunders, half sneeringly, to Flossy. ‘Cyel- 
ing seems so boyish and unusual, that I wonder 
Mrs. Crystal, who is so very conventional, ever con- 
sented to her daughter atteinpting it.” 

“She didn’t,” laughed Flossy, “ until she heard 
that the Prinee of Wales’s daughters rode the merry 
wheel, when she yielded, because it was ‘so Eng- 
lish, you know.’ Of course, Mr. Crystal was on 
Trixie’s side from the first, for he thinks everything 
she does is right, and I am sure she is the most 
really ladylike girl I know, in spite of her fondness 
for outdoor sports.” 

* Perhaps so,” assented Clara, coldly, “but I never 
could stand so much exercise. Riding all the morn- 
ing, playing tennis half the afternoon, and then 
ready to dance again in the evening! Oh, it would 
kill me in a week!” 

* Well, it wouldn’t me, and I only wish I could 
be her companion,” responded Flossy, loyally. “I 
should love to mount a metal steed, but papa won't 
buy me one, so Lam half jealous of Tricephalus for 
taking ‘Trix away so much.” 

Meanwhile the expert tricycler was wheeling 
gayly along over the most perfect natural road in 
the country, exciting considerable notice from the 
inhabitants of the few houses scattered along the 
way, for although bicycles were often seen in that 
region, the three wheels, guided by a young lady 
was a decided novelty. 

Trix, however, cared little, and she scarcely 
stopped even to rest until on her return, having 
taken a short cross-road, she came suddenly upon a 
tiny cottage set in a garden, sweet with the pungent 
odors of peppermint, spearmint, sage, thyme, rose- 
mary, and other old-fashioned samples, on the vate 
of which a curious-looking child, whose great eyes 
seemed too small for his small, puny face, was 
swinging, chanting to himself an odd sort of song, 
the refrain of which seemed to be : 


“Granny can knit and Posy can spin, 
But poor Nonie can do nothin’.” - 


This he repeated again and again in a monoto- 
nous sing-song, while in the porch a young girl was 
deftly sorting a basket of roots and grasses, and 
whom Trix recognized as the little mail-carrier of 
the morning. 
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dismounted and approached the fence calling, “ How 
do you do again?” ‘The boy ceased his singing and 
Posy looked up. 

“ May I come in?” continued Trix. I would like 
to rest a few moments, and I wish to ask if you can 
spare me a bunch of those pretty pinks growing 
under your window. They will just match the dress 
I am to wear this evening.” 

Very courteously the little country maid cleared 
a seat for her visitor in the vine-covered porch, but 
she made no response in regard to the flowers until 
she had turned to her brother and asked, “* Will 
Nonie give the young lady some of his posies ?”’ 

The boy said nothing, but stood gazing with his 
big, solemn eyes at Trix, in a way that, as she after- 
ward said, “ made her feel creepy all over ;” then 
turning abruptly he gathered a large handful of the 
gay, spicy pinks, and came and laid them in her lap 

Posy laughed delightedly, and clapped her hands. 


“ Ah, you have won Nonie’s heart,” she eried, “ and 


he knows more than folks think! He only gives 
his flowers to those he likes. If he had not taken 
to you he would have run away and hid.” 

“T am glad,” said Trix, and she gently patted 
the idiot’s head, as she dropped a silver coin into 
his palm. The child crept close to her side and sat 
gently smoothing her dress with his small, claw- 
like hand, while she conversed with his sister. And 
the two girls, whose fortunes in hfe were such a 
contrast, but who were very nearly of the same age, 
became quite friendly as they chatted in the mellow 
sunshine, while the butterflies and bees flitted and 
buzzed in the aromatic little garden. 

To sympathetic Trix Posy confided many of the 
difficulties with which she had to contend in her 
position of breadwinner for the family, and won the 
fancy of the city maiden by her bravery and cheer- 
fulness ; and when the visitor rose to depart accom- 
panied her to the gate toa dmire Tricephalus, while 
she asked, curiously: “Is this a lady's bieyele, 
Miss 

“ Much the same thing, only as it has three wheels 
it is called a trieyele, and it is my greatest treasure,” 
said ‘T'rix, while Nonie, as if struck by the new word, 
spoke for the first time, and repeated “ Tri-ey-cle, 
tri-cy-cle,” and as she rode away she heard the shrill 
childish voice chanting, 

“ Pretty lady ! tri-cy-cle, 
Lady on a tri-ey-cle,” 
over and over again; for this poor “ innocent,” as 
the country people termed him, was apt to catch one 
idea and dwell on it in his sing-song way until all 
listeners, except patient Posy, were wearied out. 

In golden days and starry nights the summer 
sped ‘along, and the visitors at Oakland House 
found them only too short, while little Posy Colton 
was always weleome when she came each day with 
her bundle of news from the outside world, and she 
always seemed pleased when she could bring a letter 
addressed to “ Miss Beatrice Crystal,” while Flossy 
and Clara dubbed her “ 'Trixie’s protegée.” 

As the days became more sultry, the young tri- 
cycler was forced to take her ride before the dew 
was off the grass, and often started very early, re- 
turning just in time for breakfast. Then it was 
that one morning, as the clocks were striking six, 
she encountered Posy, just without the hotel grounds, 
setting out for her long tramp to M , while she 
was surprised to observe that the girl’s usually cheer- 
ful countenance was sad and downcast, and her eyes 
red and swollen. 

“Why, Posy, what 
some alarm. 

At the question, the little carrier’s tears gushed 
forth, and she sobbed out: “O Miss! itis Nonie! 
My poor Nonie! He is ill—so very ill. Granny 
cannot lift hand nor foot to give him even a cup of 
water, and it breaks my heart to leave him all these 
hours alone. I could hear him erying after me 
until I turned the corner.” 

“Then stay at home. 
day ?” 

“ Because I must. The folks would all be so 
angry if I failed to bring the mail, and then I have 
some socks to take to the store and trade for physic 
for Nonie. My herb tea does him no good, and he 
must have help soon or the fever will kill him, and 
he is all I have in the world to love.” And the girl 
shook with emotion. 

Trix looked troubled, and hesitated. She was 
independent, it is true, but in many things her pride 
equaled her independence, and “should she, or 
should she not ?”’ was the question resolving beneath 
the crop of short curls that were 


“ Brown in the shadow and gold in the sun.” 


is the matter?” she asked in 


Why go to M—— to- 
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a determined air, she suddenly turned and took the 


bag from Posy’s arm, saying : * Go back to your | 


brother. 
to-day, and will fetch a ductor for Nonie.” 

“Oh, no, no, Miss! It is not the sort of work 
for a young lady like you!” cried Posy. “I couldn't 
let you.” But before the words were out of her 


mouth the tricycle was in motion and speeding | 


away so rapidly that, after a vain attempt to overtake 


it, she was foreed to turn back, murmuring to her- | 


self meanwhile : “ Heaven bless her bonny face and 
show me some way to repay her.” 

“ A new experience, truly!” thought Trix; and 
she made a wry little face as she drew up at the 
village shop, and entered to bargain with the shop- 
keeper for the half«lozen pairs of blue cotton 
socks. 

But she held her head high, and spoke im such a 
business-like tone, that the man was quite abashed, 
and did not venture to offer the young lady as low 
a price as he would have given Posy. As it was, 
it seemed a pitiful sum to the city-bred girl, and she 
involuntarily exclaimed, * What! only a dollar- 
seventy-five for all these stitches |” 

The shopkeeper reddened, muttered something 
about “hard times,’’ and, finally, counted out two 
dollars in change, which Trix pocketed, and then, 
with a sigh of relief, hastened away to the post- 
office, and followed it by a eall on the village doe- 
tor, to dispatch him out to the Colton Cottage. 

Breakfast was nearly over when she reached 
Oakland, and she was plied with many questions ; 
but only to her mother and Flossy did she confide 
the whole story, adding to the latter: “ I hated to 
do it, but it seemed so mean and unkind to let that 
poor girl leave her poor brother, when Tricephalus 
and I could make the trip so easily.” At which her 
friend hugged her on the spot, declaring * she was 
an angel, all but the wings.” 

But this was not the end. The physician pro- 
nounced Nonie “ extremely ill,” and said he would 
not answer for the consequences if he was excited 
by his sister leaving him, as her voice alone could 
soothe his wild, feverish ravings ; so, in order to save 
poor Posy the cost of a substitute, Trix yenerously 
offered her services, and for three whole weeks 
kept up, through sunshine and showers, the daily 
trip to M , and the * little lady of the trieyele ” 
became well known on the country road; while 
many a delicacy and basket of fruit found its way 
by the same means to the sick boy’s bedside. 

Mrs. Crystal was first shocked, then resigned, and 
at length quite proud of the praise her daughter's 
* good heart’ won from most of the guests at Oak- 
land ; although there were some who ever afterward 
spoke of Trix Crystal as “a rather pretty girl, but 
so eccentric,’ while Clara Saunders gave it as her 
opinion that ‘it was all done to attract attention.” 
Trix, however, heeded neither compliments nor 
sneers, but went her way, dancing as merrily at 
night as though she had not to rise with the crack 
of dawn next morning. 

And, at length, the fever ran its course, and 
Nonie’s poor innocent life was spared to the lov- 
ing little sister, who, pale and wan-eyed, could 
scarce express her gratitude when Trix came to 
restore the mail-bag to its rightful owner. 

So the glad, golden summer waxed and waned, 
and September came, tinging the trees with a few 
autumnal tints, and turning the thoughts of country 
sojourners toward their city homes. 

“But we must have a pienic, before we leave, 
over to Blackberry Hollow,” said Flossy. ‘“ We 
have talked of going there all the season, but have 
never earried it out.” 

“ Yes, indeed, for it is said to be one of the 
prettiest places around here,” eried Clara, and as all 
were eager for the excursion, arrangements were 
quickly made, and one warm hazy morning, two 
merry wagon loads of young people, with a proper 
sprinkling of chaperones, made the welkin ring 
with snatches of college songs, the musical horn, and 
blithesome laughter as they wended their way to 
the wild, picturesque spot, within the shadow of 
a high mountain and overhung by a projecting 
ledge of rock, which was known as Blackberry 
Hollow. ‘Trix was the gayest of the gay, and was 
mistress of ceremonies at the al fresco lunch set 
forth on a large, flat stone, and at which variety 
was given to the viands from the hotel by the great 
luscious blackberries, the aftermath of the season 
that they found hanging dead-ripe on the low bushes 
which guarded the spot and gave to it its name. 

After dinner, the boys amused themselves by 
shooting at a mark, with the girls as an admiring 
audience ; but Trix and Flossy, not being partial to 
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am sure,’ said the former, “we can find 
berries up there.” 

The way was very rough, but they gayly climbed 
and serambled upward, until, completely out of 
breath, they sank, panting, upon the trunk of a 
prostrate tree that was falling to decay. 

“What a wild, weird spot this is!” remarked 


Flossy. ‘That frowning rock up there fairly gives 


more 


me the shudders,” and she started violently as a 


shrill voice suddenly broke the stillness, chanting— 


* My lady of the tricycle, 
The pretty, pretty lady 


1"? 


_and, glaneing up, they caught sight of Nonie the 
_ idiot, perched on the stony ledge, and dancing with 


delight at seeing Trix. But all at once his dance 
of joy was changed to a scream of terror, while he 
motioned wildly toward them, in dumb alarm, and, 
as the two girls turned to discover the cause, 
they beheld, not six feet from them, a huge erotalus 
uncoiling its ugly, slimy body and rearing its flat 
head ready to strike. With a piercing ery Flossy 
bounded away, and Trix tried to follow, but some- 
thing seemed to transfix her to the spot; she eould 
not stir, and stood powerless, gazing into the ser- 
pent’s small, unwinking orbs, from which a bewil- 
dering confusion of bright colors seemed to issue 
and revolve before her eyes. As in a dream, she 
heard Nonie shouting for his sister, heard Flossy’s 
beseeching * Oh, ‘Trix, Trix, come away!” and then 
there was a sudden bursting through the bushes, a 
confusion, the strange fascination was withdrawn, 
she was able to move once more, and, with a long 
sigh, looked up, to see Posy Colton, flushed with 
excitement, and beating the ground with a branch 
of purplish-olive leaves, while the rattlesnake, after 
writhing for an instant, as if in agony, crawled 
feebly a short distance, and then lay still, apparently 
quite stiff and dead. 

“Are you hurt, Miss Trix ’—oh, are you hurt ?” 
asked Posy, anxiously, kneeling by the half-fainting 
girl. 

“ No, no, not at all; but it was terrible, terrible!” 
and poor Trix covered her face with her hands, 
trembling from head to foot. 

* Was she really fascinated by the snake ?” asked 
Flossy, in an awe-struck tone, creeping up. “1 
have heard of such things.” 

Posy nodded. “ And would have been bitten in 
another moment if Nonie had not called me. Thank 
heaven, I got here in time with the ash leaves.” 

“With what 7?” 

“The leaves of the white-ash tree. They are 
deadly poison to snakes—paralyzes ‘em '—and Mr. 
Rattler stiffened out in a hurry when I gave hima 
taste of ’em. I never come here without my ash 
twigs, for the mountain is just full of crawlers.” 

“ Hlow wise you are!” said Flossy, looking ad 
miringly at the little herb-gatherer, who replied, 
modestly but quaintly: “ Not very, miss, but there 
do be some things one learns better in the woods 
than in the schools.” 

“But what brought you here to-~lay?” asked 
Trix, while her eyes wandered to the now quiet 
straw-colored snake beneath the bushes. 

“Oh, I came to gather witch-hazel, and Farmer 
Blossom brought Nonie part way in his ox-cart, as 
he fretted so when [ hinted at leaving him home. 
The air will likely do him good, but how I shall 
get him back I don’t know, for he isn’t strong 
yet.” 

“Why, you shall both ride home in our earry-all,” 
eried Flossy; “and it is time we were starting 
now.” 

Slowly they descended the mountain, where they 
found the rest of the party anxiously seeking and 
ealling them. 

Their adventure was soon told, when Posy sud- 
denly found herself elevated into a heroine; and 
she and Nonie went home in triumph in the most 
comfortable carriage, and were made so mich of 
that for weeks after the boy’s rythmical brain sang 
the changes in the events of that wonderful day at 
Blackberry Hollow. 

As the great carry-all drove up to the door of the 
Oakland House, a pleasant, hearty voice shouted : 
“Where is my girl’ my lady of the trieyele ?” and 
with a ery of “ Papa! it is really papa!” Trix fairly 
hurled herself into the outstretched arms of her 
father, who had returned unexpectedly from Europe, 
and come out to the country to surprise his wife 
and daughter. 

He was frightened enough when Trix, overcome 
by the afternoon’s experience, suddenly burst into a 
fit of hysterical laughing and crying, but when he 
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had heard all, he was almost ready to join her, 
turned pale at the thought of the danger his darling 
had escaped, and declared nothing was too good 
with which to reward such a little woman as Posy, 
the herb-gatherer. | 

Posy, on her part, said it was a very small thing 
with which to repay her dear Miss Trix for all she 
owed her; but, nevertheless, the following week, 
when the Crystals returned to the city, Tricephalus 
changed hands, and now the little letter-carrier of 
Oakland makes daily trips with her metal steed, on 
which she is almost as ate as its original owner. 


FLORENCE'S STRANGE EXPERIENCE. 


| T was a very happy neighborhood, as you would 
have discovered if you lived as near it as I do. 
The big folks and little all lived on the best of terms. 
They not only lived happily together, but they took 
a kindly interest in each other. If Mrs. Brown got 
a new rug, all her neighbors rejoiced with her and 
were anxious to know where it was going in her 
pretty house. If Mrs. Smith got a new bonnet, all 
the rest of the Place were glad. “For,” as Mrs. 
Edison remarked, “a pretty bonnet on the head of 
a pretty woman gave an aristocratic air to the 
whole Place.” Sometimes I wondered if the reason 
for this peculiar neighborliness was not due to the 
fact that these peeple lived on a short block, called 
Aladdin Place, between two streets. Everybody 
who passed the windows lived in the Place, or were 
going to see some friend who lived in the Place. 
There was no aimless walking, for you could not get 
in or out of the Place without turning a corner. 
Whatever was the reason, there was one thing 
certain, no one who lived in Aladdin Place ever 
wanted to move away. 

The children rn Aladdin Place knew and remem- 
bered each other’s birthdays; a new velocipede, or 
bicycle, or doll, or roller skates for one, meant 
general rejoicing among all the children on the 
block; so, of course, when Florence Edison had 
such a thrilling experience, all the children were 
greatly excited. 

Florence was a favorite with all the childyen, 
and had told them again and again that she felt 
she ought to have their sympathy, because she had 
no brothers or sisters. Every baby on the block 
was offered to her to kiss and love to her heart’s 
content, but, as she said again and again, “who 
wanted to go out every time they wanted to kiss or 
play with a baby! ‘They were very kind, but she 
wanted a baby in her own house, and one that 
would love her best of everybody except papa and 
Inamma.” 

On the morning our story opens, Florence had 
tip-toed upstairs in Margaret Brown’s house to see 
her new brother; and while she was glad Margaret 
had another brother—she already had four, count- 
ing all, big and little—she went away feeling that 
it was too bad to have so many boys in one house, 
and none at all in another. All day she was quiet, 
and when she got to bed she could not help think- 
ing of the lovely sleepy smile that had been on 
Baby Brown’s face. She fell asleep still thinking 
of him, and quite naturally she dreamed of him; 
she heard him crying, she thought. At last she 
was wakened thoroughly, and sat up. 

“Tt is Baby Brown, I’m sure. There isn’t any 
other baby to ery like that,” and she listened 
intently. The pitiful little voice became louder and 

louder, so Florence at last got out of bed, and softly 
raised her window. “ Why!” she exclaimed, “ it 
sounds as if he were crying on our stoop.” With- 
out a moment’s hesitation she slipped into her 
wrapper and slippers, and stepping softly into the 
darkened hall, went down stairs to the front door. 
She slipped the bolts and in a moment was out on 
the stoop, gazing in astonishment at a little bundle 
from which the pitiful cries were coming. Florence 
only stood a moment; the next she had lifted the 
baby and was hushing it. The moment it stopped 
crying she stepped into the hall, softly closed the 
door, and went upstairs to her own room, where she 
put the baby on the bed and patted it to sleep. 
She crept in beside it, too excited and happy to 
sleep. The baby scarcely moved, and when the 
sun peeped through the shutters, it saw a little girl, 
with very wide open eyes, lying supporting her head 
with her hands, looking down at a very pretty 
plump baby girl rolled in an old shawl, and having 
on a not over-clean slip. 

At the first sound of some one moving in the 
house, Florence dressed, and taking the precious 
baby in her arms went to the kitchen. When 
Mary saw Florence and the baby she dropped the 
scuttle and sent the coal flying all over the floor. 
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“ Hush, don’t wake mamma. I found it on the 
stoop,’ whispered Florence, as she shoved the kit- 
chen door to with her foot, for the noise of the 
falling scuttle had wakened the baby, who began to 
ery. Well, you may rest assured that everybody 
was as much surprised as Mary, but the sweet, 
dimpled baby made friends of all. 

Florence rebelled with all her might when told 
the baby could not stay, but at last, finding coaxing 
and crying useless, consoled herself by borrowing a 
baby-carriage, and calling at all the houses in the 
Place, begging clothes for the little stranger whom 
she had named Florence Aladdin Place. When 
the big policeman came that afternoon for the baby, 
he grumbled at the bundle that went with it, so 
Mr. Edison sent baby, policeman, and bundle in a 
carriage to the institution where stray babies 
are cared for. Poor Florence cried so that she 
could not see the baby driven away, and was too 
sad to respond to any of the efforts her father and 
mother made to make her forget the lovely, little 
stranger. 

A week afterward, Florence came down one morn- 
ing to find all the family smiling. Her papa 
her by the hand, and into mamma’s room, where 
a pretty lady in white cap and apron. The room 
was almost dark, and papa took her right up to the 
bed, where mamma lay all smiles. After Florence 
kissed her, her mamma beckoned to the nurse, and 
she lifted a white bundle from the lounge, and 
coming over to Florence, laid it in her open arms, 
saying: “There is your baby brother, come to stay.” 

Florence gave a deep sigh and answered as she 
kissed him, “I always knew he would come.” 


OUR READERS’ PROTEGE. 


A® usual, a call for aid to the readers of The 
Christian Union brings a generous and prompt 
response. We made an appeal for a young factory 
girl for a four weeks’ outing, and replies have come 
that make us feel that every reader of The Chris- 
tian Union keeps his latch-string out. We have 
received many offers of a home for one, two, three, 
and four weeks, but all are too far away. It would 
require too much money and time to get her tothese 
homes, and it would be unwise to send her so far 
away alone, a girl of her age who has never been 
out of the city. There is one more reason why 
money must not be used in ear fare. The girl is 
deeply attached to her home, and may become 
homesick, in which case it would be a waste of 
money to have sent her a great distance. A place 
has been found in Orange County, among the 
mountains, where she can board with a widow who 
owns her house, and has for two years taken as 
summer boarders working girls at four dollars per 
week. The railroad fare is but two dollars, and the 
amount received $83.25, will give her a month, 
and leave money to send two of her companions, 
who need the change, two weeks each. If the girl 
will remain two months, the money will be used to 
pay her expenses for that time. The balance will be 
forwarded to the “ Fresh Air Fund.” In the home 
selected the girl will find companionship which to 
her social grade is of the first importance. A 
child who has never been out of the whirl and 
noise of the city is not prepared at once to enjoy the 
beauties and quiet of the country. Progress will be 
reported. 

Some of our young readers have responded so 
sweetly that we cannot be selfish and keep the 
knowledge of their generosity entirely to ourselves. 
Mr Editor : - 

This $2.00 Learned taking bad medicine and carrying in 
wood. “Warren earned his $1. 00 the same way. Warren is 
six years old and lam seven. We can’t write—only print— 
but mamma is writing this for us. 

amma read in e Christian Union about a little girl, 
fourteen years old, who had never seen the country. 

We would like to send our money, and mamma will send 
$3.00 more. Will you please give it this little girl, and see 
that it is used to give her fresh air. 

If some one has sent this child, will you give it to some one 


else who needs country air 
We want you to tell us if this little girl was sent into the 


country for a month. 
Henry A. Swirt Ives. 
WARREN Livineston Ives. 


July 23, 1888. 


Inclosed find $6.00. We are all interested to hear if the 
young girl you mentioned in your July 1%th paper has had 
the benefit of pure country air. 

Tue Moruer. 


Dear Sir: 

I send this money for the ‘* Fresh Air Fund.’”? My brother 
and sister and myself have collected this money by handing 
a box around every Sunday morning at breakfast, and every- 
body puts something, and we do too. We began ‘about New 
Year’s day, and mean to keep it up this year. 

Yours truly, Perry C, 


process. 


Vol. 38, No. 6. 


AFTERNOON. 
VACATION COMPANION. 


AKE Christ with you in your vacation. When 
we are in sorrow we are very ready to have 
Christ come to our home. When we are hard at 
work we are not unwilling to have Christ come and 
help us. But there are many Christian people that 
forget to take Christ with them when they go on a 
vacation. Qur spiritual nature needs rest and re- 
pose as well as our physical nature, but by a differ- 
ent process and in a different way ; not by turning 
the key upon the spiritual faculties, but by directing 
them to a different kind of activity. Men too often 
endeavor to get rest for their conscience by leaving 
their conscience at home when they go in the 
country. They lock their faith and their conscience 
and their hope up, and leave them all in the city 


| house, and expect to find them there when they 


come back. Perhaps they do; but the spiritual 
nature is not recuperated and strengthened by this 
Let us learn how to let our spiritual 
nature in repose receive, as in the hours of our activ- 
ity our spiritual nature gives. Let us learn not 
merely to love God when we are working for him, 
but to be loved by God and rest in him. Let us 
learn how not only to dig as for a hid treasure by 
our faith, but to let our faith lie as the placid lake 
lies and take the reflections of the heavens above. 
There is one text that very few Americans know 
the meaning of—*“ Be still, and know that I am 
God”—to take God not by hunting for him; to 
take God’s love not by working for him; to take 
God’s hope not by listening for it—but simply to be 
still, and in that stillness keep up our acquaintance 
and our fellowship with God. ‘This ought to be one 
of the ministries of our rest time. I used to wonder 
how Christ could spend a whole night praying on 
the mountain tops, and I used to imagine that he 
wrestled in prayer as Jacob did; but now I think 
otherwise. Wrestling in prayer is well ; but resting 
in prayer is far better. To be quiet with God 
is the highest experience of the human soul. 
Savanarola said that we are so busy praying that we 
have not time to stop and listen to God’s answer. 
Americans are not often prevented from stopping 
to hear God’s answer because they are so busy 
praying. It is well for us to take a 
day, an hour, a week, now and then, simp- 
ly to be still, and see what God has to say to us. 
In vacation read your Bible, but do not study it; 

rest in prayer, but do not labor; open your heart 
to God, but do not hunt for him. 


THE FEAST OF TABERNACLES. ; 


By Lyman ABBOTT. 


HE Feast of Tabernacles was one of the 

greater festivals to be observed by Israel. It 
was instituted to commemorate the dwelling of 
people in tents while in the desert. Held at the 
year’s end, when all the labors of the field were 
consummated, on the fifteenth day of the seventh 
month, and answering to our October, it resembled 
somewhat our own Thanksgiving Day, and was 
sometimes called the “ Feast of Ingathering.’’ The 
Jews were a much more joyous people, however, 
than the Puritans. Their Thanksgiving lasted a 
week. They lived in a milder climate. During 
this thanksgiving week they dwelt in booths or 
tents, which in the latter period of their history 
were pitched on the flat roofs of the houses, in the 
courts of the Temple, in the streets and market- 
places of the city, and in its environs. The occa- 
sion was seized for one of religious instruction; the 
law was read to the assembled people and inter- 
preted by preachers appointed for the purpose. 
Thus the Feast of Tabernacles, while in one aspect 
it resembled our Thanksgiving Day, in another 
aspect resembled the modern camp-meeting. In 
later days it was customary to draw water from the 
Pool of Siloam and carry it in a golden vessel to 
the altar, where it was poured into a silver basin 
and conducted by pipes to the Kedron. It was 
when this joyous procession was bearing, with shouts 
and rejoicings, this sacred water to the Temple, in 
commemoration of the time when the famished, 
stricken people were supplied miraculously by water 
flowing from the riven rock, that Christ stood and 
cried to the people as they passed, “If any man 
thirst, let him come unto me and drink.” * 


1 International Facer areca Lesson for August 19, 1888. 

Vv. xxiii., 

3 John vii., 37. For other notice * the observance of this 
feast see Neh. vii.. 13-18; Hos. xii.,.9; Zech. xiv., 16-19. 
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Aug. 9, 1888. 

1. The tendency of the American man is always 
to look forward—a tendency with which I confess I 
very heartily sympathize. We are to live for the 
future, and therefore mainly in the future. Only 
he whose work is done lives in the past. Neverthe- 
less, the wise man and the wise community will 
draw both lessons and inspiration from the past. 
Commemorative days, commemorative oceasions, if 
rightly used, are full of value. We have too few 
of them in our American calendar. It is well for 
us to make much of the Fourth of July, though we 
might celebrate it in ways more fitting than by fire- 
crackers; it is well for us to recall once a year the 
heroism of our soldiers in the Civil War, and keep 
their graves fragrant with strewed flowers; it is 
well for us that we have made national the Puritan 
Thanksgiving Day; that we stop long enough from 
our driving and our hurry to look back with grate- 
ful hearts over the past year. Commemorative 
days are as valuable to the home as to the nation. 
Every child’s birthday should be marked in the 
year and made a day of sacred memories and 
blessed hopes; every anniversary of the wedding 
day should be made golden with glowing recollec- 
tions of past life and love, and with new inspirations 
of love for life to come. These days that give us 
pause, that encourage us to reflect on the work done 
and the blessings received, are among the best and 
most useful days of all the year. 

2. But to make them serve their best purpose 
they should be days of godly recollection; days of 
remembrance, primarily and chiefly, of God’s mer- 
cies to us, of God's comforting grace in sorrow, 
strengthening grace in temptation, and inspiring 
grace in joy and prosperity. It is in some sense 
unfortunate that the old-time habit of reading the 
Declaration of Independence and listening to an 
oration, and perhaps a poem, is dropping out of our 
Fourth of July celebrations. ‘The ministry can do 
something to advantage to give a new turn to this 
national holiday, by recalling to their people on the 
nearest Sabbath the evidences of divine providence 
in the year or the years that have passed in the 
nation’s life. ‘To use Thanksgiving Day as a mere 
occasion for a big dinner is a desecration and a 
profanation. It should be a day of holy rejoicing 
both in our churches and in our homes. These 
festive occasions should be times for rejoicing “ be- 
fore the Lord your God ;” they should be so kept 
that the gencrations shall tell to succeeding genera- 
tions the providence and blessing of God in the 
various exigencies and experiences of the nation. 
Already, to the young men of the day, the Civil 
War and emancipation are dim and almost effaced 
visions. We ought to keep their memory green ; 
we ought thus to keep forever fresh the recollection 
of what God has done for the nation, in its preser- 
vation and in its deliverance from serfdom. 

And this is equally true of our home anniver- 
saries. Our Christmas Day ought not to be a trib- 
ute to Santa Claus. The Germans are wiser than 
we are in making this day memorable to the Christ- 
child rather than the popish saint. The birthday 
and the wedding day should be remembered, not 
merely in gifts and social gatherings and friendly 
greetings, but alse in special thanksgivings at family 
prayers, in a hymn and a scripture selected for the 
purpose, and in a prayer that does not forget the 
blessing of life and the blessing of love. 

3. Remembrances of God’s helpfulness in past 
experiences of trouble should not, however, be 
confined to special commemorative days. When 
David was cast down and almost in despair he 
borrowed hope for the future from treasured memo- 
ries of the past; “Hath God forgotten to be 
gracious; hath he in anger shut up his tender 
mercies’ And I said, This is my infirmity; but I 
will remember the years of the right hand of the 
Most High. I will remember the works of the 
Lord ; surely I will remember thy wonders of old.” 
In the time of his joy he stimulated his spirit to 
greater rejoicing, enhancing his present exultation 
by his happiest recollection: “ Sing unto the Lord, 
O ye saints of his, and give thanks at the remem- 
branee of his holiness ;’ “ rejoice in the Lord, ye 
righteous, and give thanks at the remembrance of 
his holiness.” Are you in trouble and perplexity 
Is your life walled up before you? Have you come 
to the mountain range through which you ean dis- 
cern no clove? Look back; remember how often 
in ~_ pathway through life you have come to like 
walls, and how often you have found a fruitful 
valley in the midst of the hills, through which you 
have walked singing. Consider the days of old, the 
years of ancient time; call to remembrance your 
song in the night. Is your heart light, your home 


bright, your business prospering; your life-boughs 
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full of blossom and fruit and song birds? Remem- 
ber in this hour of your ingathering the harvests of 
God’s goodness in times past, and stir your heart 
to sweeter songs and louder exultation. ‘* Bless the 
Lord, O my soul, and all that is within me bless his 
holy name.” 

4. We have, I think, Christ’s own authority for 
giving to this Feast of Ingathering a profounder 
meaning than the Jews ever gave to it. The fruits 
of this life are but parables of the fruits of the 
Spirit. The water that poured from the riven rock, 
the water that wells in our own time from the secret 
spring in the earth beneath our feet, is but a sym- 
bol of that which Christ gives to those that drink 
and never thirst again. The grain we gather with 
our sickle, the food that lies upon our table, the 
fruits that are stored in our granaries, are but sym- 
bols of the bread which he gives to those who, hav- 
ing eaten, hunger no more forever. We need not, 
we ought not, to be always looking back for the 
evidences of God's goodness. The show-bread in 
the tabernacle was renewed every week: the manna 
that fell from heaven fell every day. We ought to 
be able in our spiritual experience to gather the 
fruits of the Spirit, joy, love, peace, fresh every 
day; certainly Sabbath by Sabbath. Nevertheless, 
we may also well look back and see how from our 
first spiritual birthday, when we were born into the 
country of God, he has been our Father and has 
fed us; how from our first emancipation, when he 
led us through the Red Sea, and whelmed our pur- 
suing sins in the depths of the sea, where they 
should be seen no more forever, his pillar of fire 
has led us by night, his voice has guided, his hand 
has fed. So the Spirit shall fulfill Christ’s double 
promise ; he shall both teach us all things and bring 
all things to our remembrance. 

Such seem to me to be some of the lessons which 
this old-time Feast of the Tabernacles, like a hoary- 
headed Hebrew prophet, has to utter to us. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 


HE Feast of the Tabernacles was another of 

God’s ways of teaching his people. They were 
through gathering in their crops, and were ex- 
hausted, needed rest; needed to be reminded that 
the harvest was a gift from God; that they 
prospered only as they obeyed and recognized their 
dependence on God. No doubt the necessity of 
having the work done at a given time made masters 
and servants work more earnestly, and finished the 
work within the proper time. If work was not 
done before the Feast of the Tabernacles, then there 
was loss, for the children of Israel were at this 
time children of God. ‘The Feast of the Tabernacles 
was probably the first camp-meeting; the first time 
people left their homes and lived in tents, to wor- 
ship God. Sometimes these booths were built on 
the housetop, sometimes in the street, sometimes in 
the park of Jerusalem ; but for the eight days the 
people gave all time and thought to the worship of 
God, to the praising of God, who had brought them 
safely through the wilderness. 

Nehemiah tells us what kinds of boughs were 
used in building these booths. “ Go forth into the 
mount and fetch olive branches, and pine branches, 
and myrtle branches of thick trees.” We are told 
that these boughs were emblematic. The thick- 
leaved trees, like the willows, represented God’s pro- 
tection; the palm represented victory; the olive 
branches peace. How many of us will think, this 
summer, as we look at the branches above our 
heads, of the meaning they had to the children of 
Israel. 

The Feast of the ‘Tabernacles, like all the other 
feasts of the Jews, has lost its significance to those 
who accept Christ as the Son of God. But not one 
has passed away without leaving a lesson for us. 
The Feast of the Tabernacles, in the first place, has 
left its lesson for us in the wisdom of dropping all 
our regular work and living under new conditions 
for a little time each year. During the feast the 
Jews met, and held intercourse with others than 
their own family; they got new ideas, they gave 
new ideas, and went back to their every-day life 
with new courage, and with new thoughts for com- 
pany. It also shows us the wisdom of resting, 
taking a little time from the rush of making a liv- 
ing, to think of God, and one’s duty to God and 
man. 

I do not believe that there could have been a 
man, woman, or child, who heard the mighty throng 
singing the hymns of praise—the one hundred and 
twentieth to the one hundred and _ thirty-fourth 
psalms—without having their hearts moved into a 
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companionship with the God of the harvest. Take 
your Bibles out under the trees and read those 
psalms to-day, and see if the earth is not more 
beautiful, God more surely your friend. when you 
have finished. There was another lesson in addition 
to all other gifts. God said: “Thou shalt keep the 
feast of weeks unto the Lord thy God with a 
tribute of a free-will offering of thine hand which 
thou shalt give unto the Lord thy God, according 
as the Lord had blessed thee.” “ Every man shall 
give as he is able according to the blessing of the 
Lord thy God which he hath given thee.” God 
taught then, as now, personal responsibility in the 
offering to God. ‘There was no absolute law for 
the free-will offering, but every man knew how 
much he could give, and he was, and ts, to decide 
whether it should in truth be a free-will offering or 
not. 

In the * Young Folks” department this week is 
an illustration of a free-will offering. We made an 
appeal for a young girl who needed to live under the 
trees, needed rest and change, and sunlight and pure 
air, and the free-will offerings came, making the heart 
of a sick girl glad. ‘The money used to bring health 
and the change in the lives of the poor are precious 
free-will offerings. Every hospital, every institution 
built and maintained to help the sick, the poor, the 
afflicted, is a free-will offering. 

We have one day in the year that corresponds 
with the Feast of the Tabernacles—Thanksgiving 
Day. How many will give it a new meaning by 
offering a free-will offering to God, by making life 
brighter and better for one of his children. 


THE LEADERSHIP OF CHRIST. 
By tue Rev. J. H. Ecos. 


** Tell his disciples that he is risen from the dead ; and, be- 
hold, he goeth before you.’’- Matt. xxviii., 7. 
ET us do with this text what all the homileti- 
clans say you must not do, viz., drop off the 
two words “into Gallilee.” We at once raise the 
text from a special limited meaning to a most 
inspiring announcement of “ Christ's Leadership.” 
The forlorn and hopeless disciples had begun to look 
backward to the Christ who had been with them. 
The * kingdom ” hac already slipped into the past 
like a dream on waking. “ We hoped that it had 
been he which should have delivered Israel.”’ Sud- 
denly they are roused as by a trumpet. “ He is 
risen from the dead; and, behold, he goeth before 
you.” Instantly their faces are again turned to 
the future. ‘They begin to glow in the light of him 
who is going on there before them in the greatness 
of his new life. His voice of command comes back 
to them : * Follow thou me.” 7 

1. The Christ of personal experience is risen 
from the dead, and goeth before you. 

Many Christians walk continually with their 
head over their shoulder, saying, “Oh, the day 
when first I sawthe Lord!” ‘Their conversion was 
a something that happened to them long ago. After 
this spiritual accident, which laid them aside for a 
time from their ordinary experiences, they went back 
to pretty much the same old beaten track of life as 
before. They go back to the graves, call up that 
buried experience, and say to themselves and their 
fellow-men: “ There; that is the evidence that I 
am a child of God. I had an experience.” For 
such souls Christ has never risen from the dead. 
“ He was crucified, dead, and buried.”” This creed 
stops there. They seem to have never heard the 
word, “ He liveth, and was dead, but is alive for- 
evermore.’ “ He died for us that we should live 
together with him.” “ Like as Christ was raised 
up from the dead by the glory of the Father, even 
so we also should walk in newness of life.” This, 
friends, is the heart of the Resurrection. Not some 
clumsy scheme of getting dead and perished bodies 
up out of the ground, and working some unimagin- 
able change upon them; but newness of life, spirit- 
ual life, eternal life. Christ is in you, not for 
the hope of the body, but for the life of the spirit. 
The risen Christ is before you, and all your life is 
to go out after him in ever fresh experiences of 
his grace and power. Alas! for the reminiscent 
Christian! For him Christ is not going before, but 
is still sealed in the sepulchre in the garden. Past 
experiences are merely outcome garments; leaves 
that filled the world last year. The clouds that 
glorified the sunset last night will not be there again 
to-night. ‘The waters that flowed yesterday are all 
buried in the sea. An eternal incoming is the law 
of all things, your soul among the rest. An expe- 
rience in memory is like a seed in a mummy’s hand. 
So long as it is in that shriveled hand it might as 
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well be a stone or bit of metal. Your experience 
is not to be folded in memory and treasured, but 
to be put out in the exchanges of life. So, passing 
and repassing in the markets of living need and 
use, they will come back enriched with usury, and 
you can take them with joy to your Lord. 

2. Christ is going before us in the practical ad- 
ministration of his kingdom. 

Remember this: Christ is going before, not a 
church polity ; not the customs of our fathers, but 
the living Christ. Our eyes are not to be turned 
backward, saying, What did our fathers do? 
What have we been accustomed to do? We must 
look straight on before us to our leader and head, 
saying, * Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?” 
We are not to study history, but make history. 
Every man of us must keep open eye and open 
heart for every sign of the living present. The 
Christ is manifesting himself to-lay before your 
eyes and mine more clearly, more gloriously, than 
ever before in the history of men. “I say to you, 
that many prophets and righteous men have de- 
sired to see those things which ye see and have not 
seen them, and to hear those things which ye hear 
and have not heard them.” In all the adminis- 
trative affairs of the kingdom, one question, only 
one, is imperative, What shal/ we do in a living 
church, led by a living Christ ¢ 

3. The Christ of religious doctrine is risen from 
the dead and goeth before us. 

Just as you can trace the path of a caravan in a 
desert by the castaway débris and skeletons, so can 
you trace the path of the church through history by 
the refuse of her discarded politics and the skele- 
tons of her obsolete doctrines. Christ has led his 
Church by ways which she knew not. Dark ages, 
battlefields, deserts of philosophy, wildernesses of 
doubt, have lain directly across her pathway. But 
under his leadership she has come on her way vic- 
toriously ; her vision constantly enlarged and _ clari- 
fied; her grasp upon elemental truth confirmed ; 
her hold upon the passing forms of truth relaxed. 
Not only by conflict and friction has the Church 
been cleared of follies in doctrine and administra- 
tion, but by many times of refreshing from the 
presence of the Lord has she been caught up into 
the mount and come again to the world with face 
aglow with the clinging light of the vision. So the 
life of the Church has flowed like a river. Ina 
river every particle of water is pressing on in end- 
less motion, and fresh tributaries are constantly 
pouring into it. The church to-~lay is tending on 
and on swiftly into the future, broadening, deepen- 
ing day by day; receiving on the right hand and 
the left fresh tributaries of suggestion, corrobora- 
tion and discovery. Consider how before our eyes 
science and theology are working together to widen 
our vision and earry our faith up to heights of out- 
look and inspiration. Are science and_ theology 
in conflict ? Perhaps so. But it is only a sort of 
chemical antagonism. An acid and an alkali rush 
foaming and hissing together, but they only neutral- 
ize each other's biting qualities, and together they 
form a peaceable and palatable compound. Science 
and theology are only, as Tennyson says, “ weed- 
ing each other of their follies.” Science has dis- 
clused a universe so vast and glorious that the mind 
is breathless even to look up; but, without a God, 
theology says, sueh a universe needs, yea, must 
have, the God whom I know as creator and ruler. 

There has been the same coming together on the 
“Reign of Law.” Nothing has so enlarged the 
boundaries of theology, and will necessitate such 
large reconstructions as just this new view of law 
and its universal reign. We must no longer toler- 
ate in theology temporary expedients, small and 
partial schemes, or special legislation of any shape 
whatsoever, lest when we step out into the universe 
for corroboration, we find God’s eternal order con- 
futing our little parchment scheme. 

And now, I for one, am prepared to see the 
science and theology of evolution, which for some 
time have been veering about each other like storm- 
clouds, exchanging angry bolts, clear away in a 
calm, deep solution, like the heavens at sunset after 
a tempest. 

All things work together for good. The kingdom 
of heaven is unfolding. It is a grain of mustard- 
seed, but it becometh a great tree, and the birds of 
the air lodge in its branches. Be sure of this, good 
things are in store for the theology of the church, 
because Christ is risen from the dead and is going 
on before us. I am just as sure of this, and for the 
same reason, as that I know that good things are in 
store for all those folded buds and buried seeds in 
the bleak world around us. The summer is before 


them. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
CHRISTIAN WORK AMONG YOUNG 
PEOPLE IN JAPAN. 


By A JAPANESE CORRESPONDENT. 


MONG the features of Christian work in Japan 
none is more interesting and promising than 
that among the young people. They are the most 
accessible to Christian teachers. All the churches 
of this country are full of them at present, and the 
most earnest and useful Christians are found among 
this class. In the long run, the work among them 
will be most telling of all, for they are the very ones 
who are destined to constitute New Japan in the 
near future. If we can convert them now, then we 
shall have converted New Japan in its bud. 

As a signal instance of such work, I will mention 
what the A. B. C. F. M. Mission in Japan is doing 
among the students of the Doshisha, which has six 
different schools connected with it, and contains 
altogether 690 students, of which the proportion of 
baptized and unbaptized is as follows : 

BOY'S SCHOOL, 
Preparatory Department. 
Academical, 


73 Baptized, 50 Unbaptized. 
ce 16 all Baptized. 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL, 
Vernacular Department ........... DO) all Baptized. 
GIRL’S SCHOOL. 
Preparatory. 
3 Baptized, 57 Unbaptized. 
Regular. 
6 
Post Graduate............ 3 
Nurses’ School......... 11 all Baptized. 
690—373 Baptized, 317 Unbaptized. 


During the last school year 141 students were bap- 
tized, and received into our Doshisha Church. ‘The 
reason of the comparatively small number of bap- 
tized students in the preparatory and girls’ school 
is plain; for instance, in two schools, most of the 
students are so young that they are not yet fit to be 
connected with the church as regular members. We 
opened our boys’ preparatory school only last year, 
and at its opening there were only twelve baptized 
Christians; all the rest were unbelievers. © In 
our girls’ school, at the beginning of the last year, 
we had 65 new students, among whom there was 
only one baptized Christian girl. In the academy, 
last year, we had 125 new students, among whom 
there were only 25 baptized Christians. Thus, as 
you see, when new students come to our school, 
most of them are unbelievers. Some of them have 
not even heard of Christianity before coming to our 
schools, and many are openly and bitterly oppoged 
to it. They come not to seek Christianity, but to 
get secular knowledge to prepare them for some sec- 
ular occupation. The attendance on our weekly Bible 
classes, Sabbath preaching service, and prayer-neet- 
ing is all voluntary. So if they wished they might 
attend none of these Christian services. But, won- 
derful as it may seem, most of these unchristian 
students attend our Christian services very regu- 
larly. Thus they are brought gradually under 
Christian influences, and when they go out of the 
schopl they are entirely changed men and women. 
It is the hope and glory of the Doshisha thus to send 
out men and women who, by their lives, and often by 
their preaching, exert an influence for the Christian- 
ization of Japan. 


DISTRIBUTING THE BIBLE IN RUSSIA. 


HE “ Record,” of the American Bible Society, 

describes some of the difficulties and successes 
of its colporteurs in Russia. One of them, Alisan- 
off by name, traveled in a cart loaded with holy 
books more than ten thousand versts, through the 
government of Viatka, going out on the by-roads 
and visiting remote places, where the inhabitants 
did not possess a single Gospel, and received him 
therefore with especial joy. On the road there 
were perils from robbers, tramps, and horse-thieves. 
In the winter he was twice caught in severe snow- 
storms, and once, having lost his way, he was in the 
snow with his fellow-travelers for twenty hours, 
until the neighboring peasants came with spades 
and rescued them. In winter nights it was neces- 
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sary for him to sleep in his sledge all night in order 
to guard his horse from being stolen. At the Ijeff- 
sky Rifle Works, the sergeant-major, finding that 
the soldiers (who up to that time had only playing- 
cards and concertinas) wished to get copies of the 
Gospels, but had no money to pay for them, ad- 
vanced twenty rubles of his own, and distributed 
the books on credit. In all, Alisanoff distributed 
8,195 copies, of which he gave away 3,155 to 
prisons, disciplinary companies, poorhouses, asylums, 
children in settlements who could read, and the 
poor. 

Another colporteur, Larionova, is a woman, and 
she has been very successful, especially in the select 
batallion of the imperial body guard, and among 
the seamen at Cronstadt. The court servants, who 
three years ago laughed at her when she talked with 
them, now are ready purchasers. In Gatchina the fire 
brigade and the policemen buy her books heartily, 
and take the most expensive kinds. In St. Peters- 
burg she goes through the factories, shops, and eat- 
ing-houses, and after repeated repulses her patience 
is sometimes rewarded. She says : 

“ For two years I went in vain to the workshop 
of the S regiment. Most of the men were unedu- 
cated, and they only laughed and did not buy. 
One remarked, ‘It is difficult to learn to read.’ I 
seized hold of this, and said, ‘Buy; the Word of 
God will open thine eyes.’ ‘Shall I take? What 
will be, will. Dll take.’ He crossed himself and 
bought. Four months afterward I went there 
again. ‘The man came running to me and said, ‘I 
have learned to read.’ ‘* Well, now, read.’ And he 
read very well. Another came up who also did not 
know his letters, but was induced to buy. Five 
months after, at my next visit, he also had learned 
to real, and the first one said, *Just see how I 
write letters home to my village.’ Thirteen others, 
who did not know their letters, bought each a 
Gospel. For two years no one bought, and now 
they are only too thankful for the opportunity.” 
This woman’s sales in the year amounted to 6,125 
copies. 


PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS. 
To the Editors of The Christian Union : 
KAR SIRS—I have for years been a diligent reader 


and an enthusiastic admirer of your paper. My 
husband, who is a teacher, did not become very much 
interested until you began to publish those articles on 
social questions and political economy. They were in 
his line of work. We are both now interested in what 
you have to say about the Catholic schools, especially 
in that article on the Boston schools. The same trou- 
ble with the same text-book had to be met last year by 
my husband, who is principal of the Free Academy. A 
Catholic boy in the history class objected in class to the 
explanation of the word “indulgence.” It was the 
same as that given by the Boston teacher. In order to 
maintain her dignity, the teacher insisted on the boy 
apologizing. By a little tact he was led to see 
that the difference of opinion was the result of cduca- 
tion on both sides, and yielded to the request to show 
how much of a gentleman a Catholic could be, and did 
as the teacher requested. He reported it to his priest, 
who is very much of a gentleman, and has been princi- 
pal of a parochial school. He took the same view of 
it, and so what threatened to be a storm blew over, and 
the public heard nothing of it. My husband’s position, 
as principal of the Free Academy, brings him into close 
relation to the parochial schools. They do not give in- 
struction beyond what is given in the grammar schools, 
and must yield to the demand of Catholic parents to fit 
their children for the higher education which they can 
obtain free. This brings them into close competition 
with the public schools. Nothing proves more conclu- 
sively how strong is their determination to make their 
schools a permanent thing than the extraordinary efforts 
they are making to bring them up to the standard of 
the public schools. A few years ago only a small per- 
centage of the pupils from the parochial schools passed 
the entrance examination for the Free Academy, while 
now the percentage is almost as high as from the 
grammar schools. 
Pardon me if my interest in this subject has made me 
trespass too much on your time. 
Rocuerster, N. Y. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL YEAR BOOK. 
TE Congregational Year Book for 1888, which 


has just been received by us, is unusually coim- 
plete in its statistics. The new volume contains 403 
pages, more than a hundred greater than that of 
last year. A comparison of the statistics for this 
year with those of last shows a gain all -along the 
line considerably greater than the country’s gain in 
population. The total membership a year ago was 
436,000; now it is 457,000—thus showing a net gain 
of 21,000, or five per cent. In the Sabbath schools 
there is an increase of nearly 30,000, the number 
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reported being 551,000. In the benevolent contri- 
butions the increase has been five. times as great as 
in the membership. Last year these amounted to 
$1,677,000 ; this year to $2,095,000—a gain of 
almost exactly twenty-five per cent. In the home 
expenditures the gain has been a little larger even 
than this. Last year these amounted to $3,999,000; 
this year to $5,078,000. 


THE CATHOLIC TOTAL ABSTINENCE 
UNION. 


HE eighteenth annual convention of the Catholic 
Total Abstinence Union of America, which met 
in Tremont Temple, Boston, last week, was a sig- 
nificant assembly. At the outset this Union was 
merely countenanced by the church authorities ; 
now it is directly encouraged. A letter was read 
to the convention last week from Pope Leo XIIL., 
expressing his desire for the extension of the 
organization, and sending his apostolic blessing. 
There were 791 delegates present, and the Secretary 
reported a membership in the Order of 53,000. 

But the most significant feature was not the size 
of the convention nor the increased membership 
reported, but the character of the addresses which 
were delivered. The Rev. T. J. Conaty, of Wor- 
cester, in his address as president of the organiza- 
tion, declared against the liquor traffie with as much 
vehemence as any Protestant minister could have 
used, and with a courage which was truly admirable, 
when we consider how large a number of saloon- 
keepers are among the wealthiest supporters of the 
Catholic Church. He appealed to the members to 
transform themselves into missionaries and agitators, 
and bring “the mechanics and laboring men to see 
that their interests lie largely with total abstinence, 
which protects the skill of the one and ennobles and 
husbands the toil of the other ;” and then turning to 
the question of the attitude of the organization 
toward the saloon, he spoke with a courage and a 
power truly inspiring. He denounced the traffic in 
drink as ‘a national shame, a national folly, and a 
national danger,” and proceeded to appeal for its 
overthrow in the following language : 


“The saloon blocks our way intellectually, morally, 
and politically. It blasts intellect, saps morality, and 
defiles politics. It is the one thing in our community 
which cannot allege man’s good as a reason for its 
existence. No one will assert that it is a teacher of 
any good principles, or that anything but evil comes 
from it. By it man’s good qualities are destroyed, his 
bad habits quickly developed, and he is sent home to 
torture those whom he is bound to love and protect. 
For this reason our union means war on the saloon, and 
ealls on its members to shun it and its influences as 
they would plague-spots which cast on mind and in 
heart the greatest curse that can infect them... . 
We are gathered in Boston, in the home of the great 
anti-slavery movement, under the shadow of the great 
shaft of liberty, proudly boasting of our title of Ameri- 
can freemen. We are here as the representatives of a 
still higher form of liberty, battling against a slavery 
worse than that of white over black, or Tsar over serf. 
In the name of liberty we appeal to all men to enter 
our ranks and be free. e appeal to all who love 
home and would save it from the fiend that threatens 
it; we appeal to labor in the great struggle in which it 
is engage dl; we appeal to woman, who suffers more than 
any one in the home cursed by intemperance; we appeal 
to all lovers of the liberties of our glorious country. 
We appeal to all who value humanity.’ 


Later in the convention, Father Elliott, of New 
York, declared that the doctrine of the fullest lib- 
erty did not mean the liberty of the saloon-keeper 
to carry on a traffic which was injuring the commu- 
nity. ‘There should be, he said, liberty of the per- 
son and liberty of religion; but there should be no 
liberty of the saloon-keeper. This statement of an 
anti-saloon doctrine called forth a vigorous rebuke 
from a priest from New Jersey, but at the conclu- 
sion of the discussion the position of Father Elliott 
was enthusiastically indorsed by the meeting. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


MIDDLE STATES. 


—Chief Rabbi Joseph, who has just come to this 
country from Polish Russia, to stay the tide of Radical- 
ism among the Jews, is awakening a great deal of 
enthusiasm among the orthodox Hebrews who crowd to 
hear him. On Sunday of last week he delivered a 
sermon upon the necessity of keeping up the observance 
of the ancient ritual. “ The Polish Jews,” said one of 
his hearers, “ take a keen delight in his discourses. They 
are rticularly entertained by his display of great Tal- 
mudical lore. ‘They appreciate that fully. The apparent- 
ly ignorant peddlers, hucksters, and clothing dealers, who 
are met in a walk through the east side, have more learn- 


ing than you would suppose. Every Polish Jew has dipped 
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into the mysteries of the Talmud, and could give infor- 
mation on its contents to many of the reformed rabbis. 
His religious education is not considered complete until 
he has acquired a knowledge of some, at least, of the 
wise sayings in this great Jewish book. No matter how 
poor or humble the Polish Jew may be, he is certain to 
devote time and thought to this study. Every Jew is 
required to learn a certain amount of Hebrew, and until 
within a few years said all his prayers in that language. 
The orthodox still do so, and consider it sacrilege to use 
a translation. The Polish Jews consider the study of 
the Talmud no less important.” 

—Ground has been broken at Rockville Center, Long 
Island, for a new Episcopal church. It will be called 
the Church of the Ascension. The parish was recently 
established, and the Rev. Mr. Niles is in charge. The 
new edifice will be Gothic in style. The church will be 
ready for service at about Christmas. 

—QOut of seventy-five Protestant Episcopal churches 
and chapels in New York City, forty-four are absolutely 
and unconditionally free. All the churches in Trinity 
parish are rapidly approaching that position, and there 
is, generally, an almost irresistible tendency toward the 
free church system. 

—The fourth annual meeting at Ocean Grove, N. J., 
in the interest of Sabbath observance, was held Wed- 
nesday, August 8, occupying the entire day and evening. 

—Emmanuel Methodist Episcopal Church, Phila- 
delphia, has in hand the erection of a parsonage on a 
lot adjoining the church, which will cost about 34,000. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
—The Baptist church in Malden, Mass., has been 


arranging for a grand celebration of the centennial anni- 
versary of the birth of Adoniram Judson, which occurs 
on Thursday of this week. The house in which Judson 
was born is still standing. An effort is being made 
throughout the Baptist churches to raise a centenary 
fund of $100,000 for the enlargement of the mission 
work. 

—A new Swedish Methodist Episcopal church was 
dedicated at Newport, R. I., on Sunday of last week, 
by Bishop John F. Hurst, D.D., LL.D. This is the 
first Swedish church dedicated in the State, but the Meth- 
odists of Providence will dedicate one there in about 
two weeks, Bishop Hurst again officiating. The lot 
was a gift of Mrs. Edward King, a wealthy and philan- 
thropic summer resident. The church is valued at 
$4,400, of which nearly 32,000 has been raised, over 
$500 being secured on dedication day. 

—The Maine Conference of the Seventh Day Ad- 
ventists will hold its next annual camp-meeting in 
Bangor, Me., September 4 to 11, the same grounds they 
occupied last year having been engaged for the present 
season. 

—The First Congregational Church at Swampscott, 
Mass., dedicated its remodeled house of worship 
Thursday afternoon. Professor Churchill, of Andover, 
preached the sermon, and the Rev. DeWitt S. Clark, of 
Salem, offered the prayer of dedication. The Rey. 
J. B. Clark, of South Boston, a former pastor, made a 
congratulatory address. 

—A party of sixteen children were sent from the 
Baptist Tabernacle, Bowdoin Square, Boston, on Wed- 
nesday, July 25, to Jamaica Plain, where they were 
received and entertained by the young ladies of the 
Jamaica Plain Baptist Church. 

—Presbyterianism in New England has steadily 
increased during the last five years. Since 1883 the 
number of churches has increased from eighteen to 
thirty-one, and the membership from 2,875 to 4,588. 

—The treasurer of the American Board has made up 
the accounts for eleven months of the fiscal year which 
closed with July. “The comparison with the record of 
last year,” says the Boston “ Journal,” “is encouraging. 
The receipts for the eleven months ending with July, 
1887, were 3397,562.05. Those for the same months of 
1888 were $479,757.79. The contributions from the 
Boston churches are all in for the year, and they show a 
falling off compared with the previous year of about 
$2,700. 

—By the will of the late Mrs. William Richardson, 
of Manchester, N. H., Andover Theological Seminary 
is to receive between 335,000 and $40,000. 


WEST AND SOUTH AND CANADA. 
—The Chicago Anarchists, it is reported, have opened 


six Sunday-schools, where their children are taught the 
doctrines of anarchism, and say that they will soon have 
25,000 enrolled on their lists. 

—In 1840 the number of professing German Metho- 
dists was 824; in 1850, 7,970; 1860, 21,677 ; 1870, 
30,827 ; 1880, 43,229; and in 1887, 52,886. 

—The New Catholic University at poh ome) has 
$700,000 in funds, with $100,000 more subseribed; 656 
acres of property i for ; the divinity building— 
$175,000—ready to be paid for as the contracts call for 
payment; chapel and Libear provided for by a donor, 
and eight divinity chairs endowed in perpetuity. 

—The Jesuits seem to have fallen into difficulties in 
Canada. Bishop Lafleche, of Three Rivers, Quebec, has 
signed, it is reported, an order suspending the Jesuits 
under his jurisdiction from religious ministrations. This 
step was taken after an investigation, which went to 
show that many Catholics were being influenced on their 
death-beds to change their wills in ves of the Jesuits, 
whose families were becoming disaffected toward the 
church from this cause, and hence the bishop’s inter- 
ference. 
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Books AND AUTHORS. 


A LIBRARY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE.! 


It has been known for some time past that the 
editors of this very extensive and important work 
were engaged in preparing a full survey of Ameri- 
can literature, in characteristic selections from all 
the prominent writers down to the present day. 
The design of the work, as stated by the editors, is 
to afford the reader a general view of the course of 
American literature from the outset to the present 
time, not so much for students and specialists, as 
for popular use and enjoyment. This is not the 
first experiment in the field, but it is by far the most 
important and the most successful. ‘The cyclopedia, 
in two large volumes, which is found on the shelves 
of most of our libraries, has proved a very useful 
work, but it is of value to the student rather than 
to the lover and reader of our literature as literature. 
No attempt has been made in the present work to 
elucidate the text by note or comment, but charac- 
teristic examples from the leading writers have been 
selected and placed in order, so that a clear, con- 
sistent, and adequate conception of what has been 
accomplished in literature in this country can be se- 
cured from these volumes. The value of such a work 
will depend almost entirely upon editorial in- 
telligence and discrimination. ‘The mass of mate- 
rial to be examined is immense, and is by no means 
in all its parts of equal value; much of it is largely 
local in character, a great deal is devoid of literary 
quality, and is of interest mainly for its historical 
significance. A just perspective was, therefore, 
above all things needful, and that perspective has 
been secured by these editors. When the volumes 
are completed they will present the entire course of 
our literary development, and will form, as the 
editors justly claim, a library in themselves. 

The work has been divided into periods. Vol- 
ume first is devoted to the early colonial literature 
from 1607 to 1675, and with the very sources of 
American writing, the accounts of the first voyages 
and settlers in Virginia and in New England. The 
value of this material, its peculiar and permanent 
interest, are by no means fully understood outside 
the ranks of students and specialists. It combines 
in an unusual degree the charm of romance with 
the equally great charm of history. Discovery, 
adventure, exploration, the terrible experience of 
early settlement in a new country, the hopes and 
fears of colonists, the first ideas of the common- 
wealth, are all to be found in these invaluable 
records of the earliest settlers on our continent. 
The second volume deals with the later colonial 
literature, which saw the light between 1676 and 
1764. During these years the first foundation work 
was practically completed ; new communities were 
thoroughly organized; a certain homogeneity of 
feeling and conviction had been developed, and 
those who read the story from the vantage ground 
of the present already discern the beginnings of the 
American system. The third volume covers the 
Revolutionary period, beginning with 1765 and 
ending with the adoption of the Constitution in 
1787—a period notable for the extraordinary num- 
ber of statesinen, publicists, and patriots of high 
rank ; for the successful prosecution of a war against 
immense obstacles ; for the crystallization of polit- 
ical ideas and convictions, and for the framing of a 
Government which may be said to have summed 
up, not only the political experience of England 
through a thousand years, but the political experi- 
ence of the whole past. The fourth volume covers 
the Constitutional period from 1788 to 1820, during 
which the new Government received the direction 
and impress of the growing national life, and the 
Constitution was interpreted, expounded, and largely 
determined for all time by a group of statesmen 
and jurists of the first rank. During this period 
American literature may be said to have had its 
birth with the appearance of Irving, Cooper, Bry- 
ant, Dana, Drake, and Halleck. The second half 
of the work will be devoted to the creative litera- 
ture of the last fifty years, and three volumes will 
be given to the representation of the genius of Pue, 
Emerson, Longfellow, Hawthorne, and Lowell, and 
their compeers. ‘The two closing volumes will cover 
the period of the anti-slavery agitation and of the 
war for the Union. 

This brief characterization of the seope and 


1 A Library of American Literature, from the Earliest Settle- 
ment to the Present Time. Case and edited by Edmund 
Clarence Stedman and Ellen Mackay Hutchinson. In ten 
volumes. Vols. amd (New York: Charles 
L. Webster & Co.) 
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method of this work will convey some idea of its 
comprehensiveness and of the wealth of material 
which it will contain. Beginning with the graphic 
stories of the first voyagers and explorers, it will 
represent the religious movement which divided 
with political subjects the attention of the early 
colonists, and in which the vigorous preachers of 
New England play so large a part; it will tell the 
story of the formative stage of our Government, 
written for all time in the writings and speeches of 
Washington, Franklin, Jefferson, Hamilton, Adams, 
Madison, and others whose names are familiar to 
every student of our history; it will set forth the 
work of the great jurist, John Marshall, and of the 
great orators, Webster, Clay, and Calhoun; it will 
portray on a large scale the noble flowering of 
American literary genius in the group of distin- 
guished writers, of whom a few still linger on the 
stage of active life; and it will close the long story, 
with an account of the statesmen, publicists, and 
the men of letters who stood shoulder to shoulder in 
the anti-slavery days, and who bore the burdens 
of the great conflict when that debate had passed 
beyond the stage of discussion, and was decided in 
the field of war. It is impossible, in the space at 
our disposal, to give any adequate idea of the im- 
mense variety and value of the material which 
these volumes contain. It must be sufficient to say 
that the trained critical skill and wide knowledge 
of the editors have been entirely successful in 
selecting from this great mass characteristic and 
representative materials, which place before the 
reader not only the genius of individual writers, 
but the peculiar qualities of the American mind, 
the stages by which the American people have ad- 
vanced to a national consciousness, and the periods 
through which their history has expanded from a few 
isolated springs to a volume and current which can 
no longer be measured. The uses of such a work 
are manifold, and that the doing of it has fallen 
into such thoroughly competent hands is matter of 
gratitude among all those who care for the intellect- 
ual interests of the country. 


The Truth Seeker Company publish Religious Prob- 
lems, by L. K. Washburn, which pronounces the Chris- 
tian doctrine of the Godhead a sort of fifteen-puzzle, 
which every one thinks he can do till he tries, declares 
the world’s deeds better than the church’s faith, is un- 
willing “to bet much on a man being saved by faith,” 
and discloses very little religion in any problem of which 
it treats. The same company also publish Materialism, 
its History and Influence Upon Society, by Dr. Louis 
Biichner. He traces this ism in the Asiatic and Egypt- 
ian religions, finds it among the Greek philosophers and 
among the thinkers of the Middle Ages, reappearing in 
modern thought, and bringing the peace and cheerful- 
ness of mind which man needs to free him from the 
doubts and fears to which other systems of thought sub- 
ject him. “Liberty, Education, and Prosperity for 
all”—this is all that can be desired for the golden age 
of man. A tract on Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
by T. E. Longshore, is from the same company—which 
wrests the crown from the Master’s head, reduces him 
to a rabbi, and declares that the infidels are the true 
Christians, since they believe in the saving wisdom, and 
the salvation that their intellectual powers and moral 
sense will secure to all who possess dies. The Bible of 
Nature, by Felix L. Oswald, bears also the imprint of 
this company. It isa discussion of the principles of 
secularism, and is dedicated to the memory of Benedict 
Spinoza. There is much sagacious counsel in this vol- 
ume; the results of wide reading are gathered, and 
enrich these vigorous essays, of which there are five 
on Physical Maxims, and five each on Mental, Moral, 
and Objective Maxims. His religious views may be 
judged by a single quotation, viz.: “ Here and there the 
orthodox tenets of the New Testament have survived 
the progress of rationalism, but haunt the shade, like 
specters scenting the morning air, and momentarily 
expecting the summons that shall banish them to the 
realms of their native night.” The author looks for the 
time when “ the best and wisest of men will become 
ministers of secularism, by devoting their lives to the 
science of happiness on earth.” Nevertheless, the 
sweet reign of Christianity blesses the wide, wide 
world. 


Before the Dawn. A Story of Paris and the Jac- 
querie. By George Dulac. (New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons.) The scene of this story is laid in France 
at the time of the peasant insurrection in the fourteenth 
century. It is a historical romance. The chief inci- 
dents and characters of this insurrection are minutely 
described, and a picture is given of the social life of the 
epoch. Neither of these, however, indicates any pro- 
found historical research. The picture of peasant life 
is such as might have been gathered from Taine’s 
“ Ancient Régime.” The sympathy of the author and 
of the reader goes with the peasants. Yet all the 
heroes of the romance belong to the party of the nobil- 
ity, and their final triumph, though historically true, is 
disappointing. The style borders upon stiffness, and 
though the incidents which are related are of a stirring 


nature, the volume is never more than interesting. 
The love stories are of a type conventional to the point 
of being hackneyed. A noble maiden, on the ome of 
being carried off by the men-at-arms of a rejected lover, is 
rescued by the son of her father’s dearest friend, and a 
wounded knight is nursed back to health by the pretty 
daughter of a merchant. All is love at first sight, and 
there is no ground for anxiety in the reader, since the 
only rivals of the true lovers are of the conventional 
middle-age type—dark and terrible villains who make 
plots to carry off their sweethearts one day and their 
king the next. One feature of the love story is espe- 
cially antiquated and irritating. After the Viscount 
has overcome his prejudices and offered his hand to the 
merchant’s daughter, it is discovered that she is really 
the child of a noble house, stolen in infancy to gratif 
a witch’s revenge. It is a sham democracy which 
believes that the disregard of caste prejudices can only 
be rewarded by the subsequent gratification of these 
prejudices. 


The Theories of Anarchy and of Law. A Midnight 
Debate. By H. B. Brewster. (London: Williams & 
Norgate.) The scene of this debate is laid in the inn 
of an old Moorish king. The participants are four men, 
apparently young, ke are so devoted to metaphys- 
ical discussion that they manage to keep awake until 
daybreak, discussing the philosophy of speech, of law, 
of religion, and of the spirit of revolt against the estab- 
lished forms of society. The style is graceful and the 
thought refined. But there is not from the beginning 
of the book to the end of it a single reference to any 
concrete fact drawn either from the experience of the 
debaters or from history or science. The discussion 
starts with a forced distinction between language and 
speech, language being “the interpreter of sensuous ex- 
perience, direct or indirect,” and speech a “ work of pro- 
duction the value of which lies not in any image con- 
veyed, but in a mode of combination realized.” From 
this rather hazy and intangible introduction, the con- 
versation wanders through a labyrinth of methaphysical 
subtleties, such as might have interested the schoolmen 
in the cloisters of several centuries ago, but are not in 


touch with the life and thought of to-day. 


Virgima By Amélie Rives. (New York: 
Harper & Bros.) This is considered by many to be 
Miss Rives’s best story. It is honest and genuine in 
its pathos and humor, and this goes very es toward 
redeeming that superfervid style and exaggeration in 
expression which is the author’s most prominent fault. 
Nowhere in this tale, however, does she so transgress 
in this respect the laws of art and sense as in that 
extraordi and deplorable production, “ The Quick 
and the Dead.” We rank “ Virginia of Virginia ” with 
“A Brother to Dragons” and “The Farrier Lass 0’ 
Piping Pebworth,” as among the best short stories of 
recent years. The writer has invention, passion, and 
dramatie force ; if she would only rid herself of that 
exuberance of style of which we speak, and acquire a 
more restful literary form, one could praise her work 
almost without qualification. 


We have spoken of Maiwa’s Revenge, by that African 
romancer, Mr. Ryder Haggard, as it appeared in the 
pages of “ Harper’s Magazine.” It reads like a section 
of one of his longer novels, and is crammed with hunt- 
ing feats, narrow escapes, and wars with fierce African 
races, in all of which our old friend, Allan Quatermain, 
takes the leading part, and of course emerges from his 
dangers cool and triumphant. 


The Boston Tea Party, published by Lee & Shepard, 
of Boston, in their “ Classics for Home Schools ” series, 
contains a score or more of true stories of the Revolu- 
tionary War, graphically and spiritedly told. It is a 
good primary auxiliary to the teaching of our early 

istory. 


From 18 to 20 (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & 
Co.) is a “summer novel,” neither better nor worse 
than the multitude of its tribe—weak, talky, careless, 
— flippant ; a butterfly of the season, which it will not 
outlast. 


SOME SCHOOL BOOKS. 
Longmans, Green & Co., of London and this city, pub- 


lish in their series of ‘‘ Elementary Science Manuals,” an 
Elementary Physiography, by John Thornton, M.A., 
and a treatise on Sound, Light, and Heat, by Mark R. 
Wright. The authors of these two books are head 
masters of two important English schools. Both books 
are intelligently and profusely illustrated, and both are 
careful studies of their respective subjects, well 
arranged, clear, and recent in the character of the 
information imparted and the experiments suggested. 
Though called elementary text-books, they are best 
suited for students of not lower than high-school es. 
An Outline History of Greece, by Bishop J. H. Vin- 
cent and J, R. Joy, has been added to the text-books of 
the Chautauqua course. It follows in its general lines 
the larger text-book by Bishop Vincent. D.C 
Heath & Co., of Boston, send us a book on Composition 
and Rhetoric, by William Williams. Its peculiar feature 
is the extent to which it carries practice as contrasted 
with theoretical teachi Thus it lays down few and 
simple principles, but illustrates them with very many 
and varied exercises. ‘This is a plan, and, under a 
competent and original teacher, the book would undoubt- 
edly prove_a most successful’ method of practical in- 


struction. The same firm issue Chemical Problems, 
by J. P. Grabfield, Ph.D., and P. S. Burns, B.S., con- 
taining hundreds of questions and problems used in the 
examination papers of the Institute of Technology. 
Also from D. &. Heath & Co. come Exercises nm Eng- 
lish, containing a great number of examples of errors in 
syntax, style, etc., carefully selected and classified for 
correction. The author is H. I. Strang, B.A., head 
master of the Goderich High School of Ontario. A 
very attractive little book is the First Lessons in Wood- 
working, by Professor A. G. Compton. He has charge 
of the workshop of the College of the City of New 
York. It is adapted for practical use in teaching 
wood-cutting, has many drawings to explain the text, 
and is well fitted to teach the pupil not only how to 
handle the tool, but how to plan intelligently for all 
kinds of work of this sort. (New York : Ivison, Blake- 
man & Co.)——Ginti & Co., of Boston, publish Cesar’s 
Army, a study of Roman military art in Czsar’s time, 
illustrated by many drawings and maps. It will prove 
interesting and useful to students of Cesar’s book, and 
also to all persons who have any knowledge of military 
science in general, The author is Hary Pratt Judson. 
The same firm have added to their “Classics for 
Children ” an edition of Benjamin Franklin’s autobiog- 
raphy, which has been edited for school use, with notes 
and a continuation of the biography by Mr. D. H. Mont- 
gomery. Mr. W. J. Rolfe, whose work can always 
be depended on for accuracy and judgment, has com- 
piled a small volume of Tales from English History, 
selected from the prose and poetry of standard authors. 
aie York : Harper & Brothers.) Stories of Other 

nds is an illustrated reading book, in which the les- 
sons give, ina simple and graphic style, fragments of 
history such as will naturally interest children and excite 
their curiosity to know more of the countries whose 
romance is thus brought before them. (New York : 
D. Appleton & Co.) In no respect have modern 
educational methods made greater progress than in 
the teaching of geography. Longmans’ School Geog- 
raphy, by George G. Chisholm, F.R.G.S., ete., differs 
altogether in form, in illustration, from the text-books 
of our youth ; the differences, however, are all by way 
of improvement. Together with a good atlas, this text- 
book will form an extremely good book of reference on 
the physical features, manufactures, races, climate, etc., 
of the various countries of the earth. A primary book 
by the same author is also published by the same 
firm, Longmans, Green & Co. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—It is said that there are 14,000 people in London 
who live by the pen. 

—Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton will shortly bring 
out a new volume of poems. 

—Macmillan & Co. have just published the fourth 
volume of their new edition of Browning. 

—Dr. W. H. Russell’s “ Remipiscences” is a forth- 
coming volume which excites a good deal of interest in 


England. 
—A “Life of President Cleveland,” by William O. 
Stoddard, will shortly be published by Stokes & 


Brother, of this city. 

—The forthcoming number of “ Macmillan’s Maga- 
zine” will contain an article by Mr. Sidney Colvin, on 
Some New Letters of Keats. - 

—It is gratifying to note that the second and con- 
cluding volume of Professor Richardson’s “ American 
— ” will be issued by G. P. Putnam’s Sons this 

—Macmillan & Co. have recently added to their 
admirable series of low-priced novels, Mr. Henry K. 
James’s “ Roderick Hudson,” and two collections of his 
short stories. 

—The latest addition to Appleton’s “Town and 
Country Library” is an idyllic story of Provenge, entitled 
“ Ninette,” which has received high praise from the 
English literary papers. 

—D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, have published a col- 
lection of selected poems from Lamartine. The selec- 
tions are from his “ Meditations,” and the book is 
prefaced by a biographical sketch. 

—A prize of 3,000 francs has been offered in France, 
to be given every three years to the author of the best 
work on North American history, geography, archzol- 
ogy, ethnology, languages, or numismatics. 

—The August number of “The Book Buyer” comes 
to us in its usual attractive form, with a portrait of 
William Black, and a short but ‘satisfactory account 
of Mr. Edward Bellamy, the author of “ Looking Back- 

—There is abundance of good reading in the “ Mid- 
summer Holiday Number” of “The Century.” The 
austerities of the life of the Trappists in their abbey in 
Kentucky are described by Mr. Toakes Lane Allen, and 
many illustrations bring out strongly the peculiarities of 
this “‘ Home of the Silent Brother.” Mr. Kennan, in 
his Siberian journey, at last makes the actual acquaint- 
ance of political exiles, and finds them moderate, quiet 
gentlemen. A story of Georgia life and courtship is 
told by Mr. Ric Malcolm Johnston, in his peculiar 
and inimitable way. Thomas A. Janvier begins a pic- 
turesque and entertaining account of a trip to Mexico, 
int ae re of the characters of his “ Ivory Black” 
stories. . George W. Cable talks of the past and 
future of Home Culture Clubs. The new astronomy is 
described graphically, with many illustrations, by 
fessor E.S. Holden. The Rev. Lyman Abbott writes 
of “The Pulpit for To-Day.” 
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FACT AN D RUMOR. 


—The advertisement of a book sale 
lately contained the following: “ And 
included in this sale is an accumulation of 
recent books, mostly with the edges un- 
opened, as published, the property, of a 


well-known critic.” 


—A professor said tou a student whom 
he considered dull: “My brother, have 
you ever thought what you will do if, 
’ after a fair test, you find that as a pastor 
you are a failure?” Student—“ Yes, in- 
deed, professor, I have often thought of 
that, and I have fully made up my mind 
in that event to seek a professorship in a 
college or a theological seminary.” We 
heard a man tell that a few days ago, and 
he gave names, too; but probably no such 
thing ever happened. 


—The post-office at Plainfield, New 
Jersey, ranks with offices in towns of 
three times its population solely because 
of the mail of the Chautauqua Literary 
and Scientific Circle. It is stated that 
two large firms in New York receive an 
average of no less than 10,000 letters a 
day, the Monday’s mail always exceedin 
that amount. More than five hundre 
firms in New York City receive an aver- 
age of more than 1,000 letters a day. 

e largest mail of any firm or institu- 
tion in New Jersey is that of the Chau- 
tauqua Society. A thousand letters a 
day is not an unusual mail for the society. 


—In this great whirligig of a world, there 
is nothing stranger than the mating and 
mismating of men and women. ‘There is 
vo question that is more insoluble, and 
more often asked, than this : “ What on 
earth ever tempted that woman to marry 
that man ?” Vou cannot answer it, I 
cannot, and she cannot. ‘There is but one 
other question like it ; and that is,‘ * What 
on earth ever tempted that man to marry 
such a woman ?” He cannot tell, and she 
cannot, and nobody can. So it is, and so 
it will be, all the time, here, and there, and 
everywhere on earth. 


—Appleton’s “ Bulletin” is authority for 
the following Browning story, which is 
told regarding the ready comprehension 
that some people profess. for everything 
that Browning has written. One lady 
was talking about the matter with an- 
other, a profound Browningite. “Iam 
sure,” said the latter, “that I understood 
without difficulty anything that Browning 
wrote.” “ And upon the first reading ?” 
asked the other. “Certainly.” The first 
lady took down her “ Browning,” turned 
gravely to one of the most mystical of the 
poems, and began to read it wrong end 
first; that is to say, she read the 
last ‘line first, and en the next to 
the last line, and kept on till she had 
read the whole, finishing, in an animated 
delivery, with the first line of the poem. 
She lent to the rhyme, more or less du- 
bious, of the poet the music, quite unde- 
niable, of her voice ; and the new disciple 
of Browning drank it all in with eager 
ears. “ There!” the reader said when 
she had finished, “do you mean to say 
that you understood that?” « Perfectly,” 
said the other ; “nothing could be more 
luminons than those glorious lines, which 
march from their introductory statement 
to their irresistible conelusion like the 
gleaming advance of a splendid army.” 


HEAVEN AND EARTH. 
By F. W. Faser. 


There are no Shadows where there is no Sun; 
There is no Beauty where there is no Shade ; 

And all things in two lines of glory run, 
Darkness and light, ebon and gold inlaid. 

God papeee among us through the shrouds of 


And his dim track is like the silvery wake 
pinnace the mountam lake, 
rains. and reappearing here and there. 


The lamps and veils through heay’n and earth 
that move, 
Go in and out, as jealous of their mick” 
Like sailing stars upon a misty 
th is the shadow of coming Ife + and Love 
Yearns for her dear ones in the holy tomb, 
—— bright things are better seen in 
gloom ! 


STAINED GLASS 


Designs arrang compaction with color decora- 
tion, 80 as aoc 0 give. “anity ony of effect. Cor- 


J. & R. 59 Carmine St., New York. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW AND IMPORTANT BOOKS. 
A Library 
American Literature 


FROM THE EARLIEST SETTLEMENT 10 
THE PRESENT TIME. 


COMPILED AND EDITED BY 


Edmund Clarence Stedman and Ellen 
Mackay Hutchinson. 


Ten elegant volumes of over five hundred pages each. 
One hundred and fifty authentic portraits 
of American Authors in the set 
of ten volumes. 


CONTENTS : 


Vol. I.—Early Colonial Literature, 1607-1675. Vol. 
Il.—Later Colonial Literature, 1676-1764. Vol. 
Literature of the Revolution, 1765-1787. Vol. IV.— 
Literature of the Republic—Constitutional Period, 
1788-1820. Vol. V.—Literature of the Republic, 1821- 
184. Vols. VL, VII., VII1.—Literature of the Re- 
public, 1835-1360. Vols. IX., X.—Literature of the 
Republic, 1361-1887. Fully representing the writers 
that have arisen since the beginning of the Civil War. 


We have Lucrative and Permanent Posi- 
tions for intelligent men and women in 
all parts of the country. 


A CORDIAL RECEPTION 
PRESS. 


“It is with no common satisfaction that we record 
the publication of an installment of a happily con- 
ceived and admirably executed work of which it may 
truthfully be said that no student of American his- 
tory, and no man interested in his country’s litera- 
ture, can afford to be without.’’—[New York Sun. 

“The mode of treatment is picturesque and origi- 
nal. ... The volumes already submitted prove that 
conspicuous success has been attained. . . . Coming 
to examine the work in detail the reader soon dis- 
covers with what art and labor it has been con- 
structed. . . .”°—[New York Tribune. 

Ir 1s THE INTELLECTUAL HisToRY OF AMERICA. 

Valuable alike to the Professional Man, Business 
Man, Farmer and Mechanic. 

Extra =. with ink and gold back and 
8 


BY THE 


. 6008 per vol. $3 00 
Plain cloth. top, uncut edges, 
fessional edition. 300 
Leather, ayia, marbled edges. 400 
Tur key morocco, gilt back, cloth 
sides, and gilt top, uncut edges....... ee 5 00 


SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. 


Subscribers wishing special styles can have them 
bound to order. 


Send for Descriptive Circular and 
Terms to Solicitors. 


Mark Twain’s Library of Humor, 


Seven Hundred Pages of Genius at 
Its Best. 


200 Illustrations by E. W. Kemble. An inexhaustible 
mine of fun. A compilation of good things by 
the Prince of Humorists. The cream of the 
humorous writings and witty sayings of 
American authors. Every one who 
enjoys laughing should own a copy. 


TENTING ON THE PLAINS, 


BY MRS. E. B. CUSTER. 


A new volume by the author of ** Boots and Saddles.’’ 
An intensely interesting and instructive vol- 
ume. Charming descriptions of man- 
ners and customs that have 
passed away. Life on the 
Plains twenty-five 


years ago, 
scouting, Indian-fighting, buffalo-hunting. A true 
and instructive picture of a frontier 
existence immediately 
after the war. 
These books are sold only by subscription. 
Solicitors are making handsome incomes 
selling these books. 


For catalogue and descriptive circulars, address 


CHAS. L. WEBSTER & (0., 


PUBLISHERS, 


UNION. 


No. 3 East 14thjjSt.,} N. City. 


THE TEACHERS’ REST 


spatible with Crass, and 
com e wi of cam 

4, the Winter’s work, and a visit to one of the famous 

Ditson & Co. Music Stores of 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 

Cc. H. DITSON CO., 867 Broadway, N. ¥., 

J. E. DITSON & CO., 1228 Chestnut Street, 
Phila., or to their Branch Instrument Store: 

J. C. HAYNES & CO., 33 Court St., Boston. 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS TO BE EXAMINED ARE: 


FOR SCHOOLS. 


Manual. (40c.) Emerson. Book II. 
ed Voices. Emerson. (50 cents.) 


FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


Kindergarten Chimes. Wiggin. ($1.25.) 
Songs for Kindergarten and Primary 
Schools. Menard. (30 cents.) 


FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 
Children’s Diadem. Abber and Munger. (30 cts.) 
FOR PLAYERS AND SINGERS. 


ALL COLLECTIONS. 


Son 
Uni 


Piano Classics. ($1. 

Classical Pianist. ‘$1. ) 

Peo s Classics. ($1.) 
lassic For Soprano. ($1.) 

Sent Cc Low Voices. ($1.) 

Classic Tenor Songs. ($1.) 


Any book mailed for retail price. Correspond for 
information. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broapway, New Yorx. 


HEAVEN AND ITS WONDERS, 
THE WORLD OF SPIRITS AND 
HELL, described from things heard and 
seen, by EMANUEL SWEDENBORG., 
‘*Servant of the Lord Jesus Christ.”’ Also 


THE LAST JUDGMENT, as witnessed | 


by him in the spiritual world in 1757; The 
Doctrine of Life, The Sacred Scriptures, the 
New Jerusalem ‘and its Heavenly Doctrine, 
in all, 750 octavo pages mailed prepaid for 
$1 00 ount to the trade. ddress, 
American Swedenborg Printing and Publish- 
ing Society, 20 Cooper Union, New York 
ity. 


OR MINISTE CHURCH WORK- 
ERS, MEDICAL STUDENTS. 
Home Medic al Course for both sexes in Mailed 
Sections. Details, with sample section 
MEDICAL COLLEG Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 


The Latest and most Fas- 
ation. A 
copy of 


“Howto MakePhotographs” 


With Descriptive Catalogue, 
sent without charge to 
any one interested in 
Amateur Photogtaphy. 
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W. Irvine Agent. 
EsTABLISHED 18072. 
ufacturers of and 
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Photographie Materials, 
423 Broome 8t., New York. 
AMATEUR OUTFITS 5 a 
from $10.00 upw 
price, with which Pictr- 

ures of the highest 

excellence can 

made. 


Life Assurance Society. 


JANUARY 1, 1888. 
Assets, - - $84,378,904 
Liabilities, 4 percent. 66,274,650 


Surplus, - - $18,104,254 
The Society exceeds every 


life assurance company in the following par- 

ticulars : 

Largest Percentage of Assets to Lia- 
bilities—viz., 127% per cent. 

Largest Increase in Assets during 
1887—viz., $8,868,432. 

Largest Income—viz., $23,240,849. 

Largest Premium Receipts— 
viz., $19,115,775. 

Excess of Income over Disburse- 
ments during the year— 
$9,101,695. 


ALL POLICIES ISSUED BY THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY BECOME ABSO- 
LUTELY INDISPUTABLE WHEN THEY ARE 
THREE YEARS OLD. 


THE FREE TONTINE POLICY 


HAS ALL THE ADVANTAGES AND GUARAN- 
TEES WHICH CA) 
Ww R RESI- 


DENCE, AND: OCCUPATION OF THE POLICY- 
HOLDER AFTER THE FIRST YEAR. IT IS 


INDISPUTABLE 


AFTER THE SECOND YEAR, AND PAYABLE 
IMMEDIATELY UPON RECEIPT OF SATISFAC- 
TORY PROOFS OF DEATH. 


Hi. B. HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 
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For your Country 
You and your Gar- 


’F course want the best authority Be guide on land- 
scape-gardening, lawn-planting, the shrubbery, the 
rosery, aquatic work, the conservatory, the grapery, 
the frait-plantation and kitchen-garden ! 
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unqulliiiea lead of The American Garden, among 
all the journals of this class anywhere published for American 


gardening, causes 


to be its regular 


management this 
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monthly illustrated magazine of 
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INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


[Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any sub- 


ject to The Christian Union, accompanied with a | y 


postage stamp, will receive a reply either through 
the columns of the paper or by personal letter. 
The answer will be given as promptly as practi- 


ca 


How would you define rationalism ? 


We quote from the “ Dictionary of 
Religious Knowledge,” by Lyman Abbott 
and T. J. Conant : “That system of _— 
osophy which denies the extistence of any 
authoritative revelation of religious truth, 
and accepts only the results obtained-by 
the investigations and intuitions of the 
human mind. It is a philosophy which 
leads to so many beliefs, and to none at all, 
and is so variously stated by those who 
maintain it, that it is exceedingly difficult 
of accurate and impartial definition.” 

For an extended comparison with other 
religious systems, which it opposes and en- 
deavors to supplant, we must refer to the 
article itself. 


Iam anxious to learn, if possible, through 
the columns of your paper, if mA reader of 
the same has Bee & mm e of a book entitled 

‘Neutral French ; or “The Exiles of Nova 
Seotia,”’ published in 1841, two volumes in 
one ; the author’ 's name, ‘Mrs. Catherine R, 
Williams, born in Providence, R. I., 1790 
One of these volumes was in my mother’s 
possession many years since, my mother hay- 
ing been a personal friend of . Williams ; 
and for this, and other reasons " associated 
with the book, I would gladly hear that it is 
possible to discover the book still in the 
possession of some one who may chance to be 
a subscriber to the Union. 


1. Can some one tell me where I can send 
for a leaflet containing the poem suggested 
by Rutherford’s last words, called ** 
uel’s Land ?”’ I have seen it printed in that 
form. 2. Please inform me also if the paint- 
ing by Millais, * ‘The Princess Elizabeth in 
Prison,”’ represents the daughter of Charles I., 
or Queen n Elizabeth j in her brief imprison- 
ment while a princess ? 5S. 


2. The former, we believe. 


1. Will you please tell me who is the author 
of the lines : 


‘* Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood.”’ 


V.A. R. 


Tennyson. 


You say, in reply to “ J.G. B.,” that aman 
may lega ly marry his cousin. That may be the 
law in New York, but the Ohio statute for- 
bids marriage between persons ** nearer of kin 
than second cousins,’’ and I believe there are 
other States having like inhibitions. N. I. 


Can some one tell me where I can find the 
following lines, and to whom they refer ? 


‘** His heavenly face the mirror of his mind : 
His mind a temple for all lovely things to 
flock to and inhabit.” J. G.C. 


Can any one tell me of a sanitarium where 
a prescribed diet is insisted upon as an indis- 
pensable factor in the treatment of —— ? 


Can any one inform me if there is a place in 
Brooklyn where I can have an orange plant 
grafted ? A SUBSCRIBER. 


In reply to A. M. G.’s inquiries for a sum- 
mer residence region ‘‘ which is free from 
thunder-storms,” it can be said that in San 
Diego, California, and vicinity, thunder- 
storms are unknown, except in winter, and 
even in that season a storm of that or any 
other kind is very rare. The Signal Service 
officer in charge here told me to-day that he 
knows of no under-storm occurring here 
since the winter of 1876. The same officer 
also told me that the highest temperature 
here (in San Diego) within the last thirty days 
was seventy-seven and two-tenth degrees, 
while the newspapers give the temperature as 
04° at Los Angeles on the 15th _inst., and 93° 
at San Francisco on that day. The sea 
breezes are so cool that RPT Goh heat is very 
unusual in San Diego. M.G d read 
an article on “* Where Shall We pend Our 
Summers,”’ written by General Gree 
of the Wea ther Bureau, and 


zine.”’ ‘There are hotels 

ww atl to sailing (on the bay and on the 
ocean), rowing, ba etc., are of the best, 
and the facilities for them are excellent. 

The scenery (bay, cities, ocean, is . 
mountains. ete.), easily viewed from na 4 
accessible heights, is grandly beautiful o 
summer resort of the Atlantic coast known to 
me seems (to me) comparable to San Diego. 
It is doubtful whether the climatic conditions 
here can be excelled for an all-the-year-round 
residence. N. H. 

San Dizeo, Cal. 


I read lately a simple yet interesting 
book for you oung people, called ‘* How Marjorie 
Helped.” It may not be very new, but it isa 
prize story given by a committee of ladies for 
the best book for a Sunday-school. The name 
of the author is not given. Does any one of 
our readers know who wrote it, and if the 
author has written any other books? 2. 
There is another book for children, which I 
read some time ago, — “ The 
by a Miss Smith ( I think). 

the story is laid in Cincinnati, O. The 

book is not at all exciting or adventurous, 
yetevery chapter is full of interest and whole- 
some natural home life, Has this author 
written any other books, or short stories for 
periodicals ? D. R. C. 


In answer to A. M. G., in your issue of 
the 5th, asking if there is any region on our 
country which is free from thunder-storms, 
etc., | would say that there is such a place in 
Southern California. Here we have neither 
the thunder-storms nor wind-storms, nor the 
extreme heat of summer, nor the intense cold 
of winter, which is common all over the East- 
ern and Northern States. I have lived here 
two and one-half years, and will be pleased 
to answer any other questions if desi 

Lock Box 900, Pasadena, Cal. J.B. Y. 


I make the following extract from a history 
of Nantucket: “‘ It is a noticeable fact that 
of late years few thunder-storms have visi 
the island, the greater part passing far to the 
northw During the year 1581 not a single 
thunder-storm was experienced here. This fact 
should be remembered by _ and nervous 
people,’ ete. The writer several 
weeks on the island during the yo Bown of 
1886 and 1887, during which time there was 
neither lightning nor thunder. W. Hz. 


To D. S. H., who asks for information as to 
means of ridding a house of the small red ant 
I would say that black pepper, or pepper 
any sort, freely scatte in all places that 
they frequent—as shelves, or drawers, or floors 
about the edges—will effectually drive them 
away. I have often known it to be tried, and 
always with entire success. L. D. D. B. 


F. J. W. sends us acopy of the verses asked 
for by M. D., beginning— 


“They are sleeping ; who are sleeping ?”’ 
re will forward them to M. D. on receipt of 


WANTS. 


Cards of not more than one-half inch 
will be inserted in this column, for 
subscribers only, for 50 cents. 


50 Cts. 


50 Cts. 


FOR SALE—on the coast of Maine, fine sites for 
cottages in the rapidly growing town of Cutler. 
Apply to M. W. H., ** Christian Union ”’ office. 


A YOUNG LADY, recently graduated from col- 
lege, desires to secure a position as teacher in a 
private school, or as resident tutor. Address 
'Y.,”’ care Christian Union. 


FOR SALE, or to Let, at Stamford, Conn., a 
French-roofed house, twelve rooms; steam heat; 
fifteen minutes walk from station; on line of 
horse-cars. Address Mrs. N., P. O. Box 31, Stam- 
ford, Conn. 


A LADY of much experience in teaching common 
and higher English, Latin, French, and Music: 
desires a situation in a small school, or in a fam- 
ily. Terms moderate. References exchanged. 
Address ** Jay,’ Box 92, Stockbridge, Mass. 


FOR SALE—At half price, one tennis set, nearly 
new, and one subscription copy of ** Animate Cre- 
ation,” a popular edition of ‘* Our Living World,”’ 
in sixty numbers. Address Miss M. E. 8., 570 
Henry Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FOR SALE.—For sale on the coast of Maine, in 
the county next Bar Harbor, in a rapidly growing 
town, choice property, including rare sites for 
cottages, extensive forests abounding in game and 
trout streams. Address M. W. H., Cutler Harbor, 
Maine. 


WANTED.—September next, in a beautiful univer- 
sity town in central New York, a cook and a house- 
maid. Only strong and experienced Protestant 
women would be acceptable. A mother and daugh- 
ter or two sisters preferred. Location lovely ; work 
light but exacting. Address Lock Box 1,455, Ith- 
aca, N. Y. 


WANTED.—By a young lady of six years’ success- 
ful experience, a position in a private school or 
seminary, West or South. Has made Physical 
Bciences a specialty at Wellesicy College and else- 
where ; those branches, or German, preferred, but 
would teach other higher English. Highest ref- 
erences. E. P. H., care Christian Union. 


WANTED—By a lady of twenty years’ experi- 
ence, a position in a well-established school (boys 
or girls) to teach higher English, including the 
Natural Sciences, Metaphysics, and Elocution. 
Thorough, progressive, enthusiastic, successful. 
For many years ‘at the head of her own school. 
Highest testimonials. Principals in want of such 
qualifications please address P. R. T., Nether- 
wood, N. J. 


WANTED—Housekeeper, by a graduate of Am- 
herst and a widower, with only child, nine months 
old ; competent to direct the employment of the 
housemaid, and to counsel with the nurse in the 
educational development of the child. Congrega- 
tional or Presbyterian preferred. The advantages 
and leisure of a quiet home are offered to 


elderly lady. Address B. B., care Christian Ueion. 


The finest Meat-Flavoring Stock. 
USE IT FOR SOUPS, 
Beef Tea, Sauces, and Made Dishes. 


EXTRACT OF MEAT 
N. B.—fienuine only with fac-simile of 


Baron Liebig’s signature in BLUE INK 
across label. 


Sold 
LIEBIG'S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO. don 


A New Coffee Pot 


T BEAT 


AGENTS COIN "MONEY 


selling it. Housckeopers go wild over ing Apply for 
rms and Territory at 
WILMOT CASTLE & CO., Mechester, N. 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original! Beware of Imitations! 
AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE and 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 
Highest Award New Orleans Exhibition. 


HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTERS. 


This old and ever-popular remedy is not a 
rum Bitters, but an elixir of root and herb 
juices, whose efficacy has proven it the most 
potent of all medicines for purifying the blood 
and toning the nervous system, assisting diges- 
tion, regulating the action of the liver and 
bowels, and preventing kidney disorders. We 
therefore sincerely commend them to every 
one troubled with enfeebled digestion, nervous 
depression, irregular bowels, liver or kidney 
disorders, as an all-sufficient remedy to restore 
them to perfect health, as thousands of our 
best citizens have testified. $1.00 per bottle, 
or six for $5.00. 

JOHNSTON, HOLLOWAY & CO. 


your time | 

our celebra 
d Coffees, and secure 

beautiful Gold Band or Moss 
China Tea Set, Dinner Set, 

Gold Band Moss Rose Some Set, Watch , Brass Lamp, 
or Webster's ef For full ull particulars address 


SHE, GREAT AMEBIC 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE) 


Its merits as a BLUE have been fu!!: 
tested and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers 
Your grocer ought to iton sale. Ask him for it. 

D. S. WILTBERGER, Proprietor, 
233 North Second Street, - Philadelphia. 


CMPANY 


esey ew York. 


Hair to its Youthfu: 
Prevents Dandrnif and | fall 
50c. and $1.00 at Drugwi« 


w allen FHISOOX, "FREE, 
$7 00 to $950. 00 a moe week 
whocan furnish a heres and give their whets time to 


may be em- 
ores also. few vacan towns and citie;. 
Johnson & Co., 009 8 009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 
McShane Bell Foundry 


Crade 
ford * 
Send for Price and omue. Addres: 
H. MeSHANE co., 
Mention this puper Baltimore, Md. 


CLINTON H. MENEBLY BELL COMPANY, 


| CHURCH, CHIME, BELLS. 


on Po 


Premiums 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 24, 188. 
The Trustees,in Conformity to the Charter of the Comn- 
pany, submit the following Statement of ils affairs 
on the 31st of December, 1887. 


A mber, 1887....... 
licies not marked off Ist a 


January, 1887 


marked from Ist January, 
1887, to 3lst December, 1887.............. $3,672,331 21 


Cums the same 


$1,599,468 25 


The Com bas has} the Asset. viz. : 


United ew Yo « 
ty Bank. other Stocks. . 622,565 0 
ured by Stocks and otherwise... 1,559,100 00 


Estate due the Company, 


474,439 88 


estimated at 
ae en Notes and Bills Receivable..... 1,362,986 07 
Cash in Bank 


218,192 40 


x pee cent. interest on the 
of profits 


outstanding certificate 
d to the holders enol or their 
Tuesday, the Seventh 


The ou iding certificates of the issue of 1883 will 
pe redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
egal representatives, on and after Tu 
of February next which date aif inter 
est thereon will cease. certificates to be pro- 
duced at the time of pay nent and ee ag 
ae dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
premiums of the for the 
Sint. December, h_ certific. 
issued on and after the First of May 
By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


will be 


representatives on and after 


February next. 


J. D. JONES, CHARLES|P. BURDETT, 
W. H. H. MOORE, HENRY E. HAWLEY 
A. A. RAVEN, HAS. H. MARSHALL, 
JAMES LOW: Saks G. DE FORES 
STURGIS, CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, JOHN L. RIKER. 
JOSIAH O. LOW, RGE BLISS, 
EDMUND W. CORLIFS, NSON, W. HA 


ROBERT B. MINTU 


WILLIAM DEGROOT, ISAAC 
HORACE GRAY, AID FLOYD JONES, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, 

JOHN LIO 

©. A. HAND JAMES A. fev err. 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, GEORGE H. MACY 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, LAWRENCE TURNURE. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice-President 


WANTED—MANAGER | 


Pubhshers. Will control large 

LOOMIS, No. 2 Cooper Union. 

IN SOUTHERN 

Fay 29for the South of FRANCE, 

PY, SICILY. and other delightful resorts. 

HOLY LAND, GREECE 

TURKEY, The NILE, an 

of Europé, sails same date. Send for Circular. 

E. TOURJEE, Franklin Sq., Boston. 
G ED=HIGHEST GRADE 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE: FREE 
79 FRANKLIN ST- BOSTON 


AWINTE EUROPE 
EGYPT 
ANDEMS 

—— Pope Mra.Co. 


FRENCH, GERMAN, 
SPAN ISH, ITALIAN. 


You can, by ten weeks’ either of 
languages sufficiently for -day Gesiness 
by Dr. Ruce. 8. ’s celebrated 


The new Handy Binder for your file of 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION will be mailed 
to you on receipt of SEVENTY-FIVE 
CENTS, Address 


G. T. 
2.400.000 
miums and ex- 
, 
"HASSE MEDAL 
| 
i 
+ on 
| 
HAIR BALSAM 
Cleanses and beautifies the hair. 
Promotes a luxuriant growth. 
| Never Fails to Restore Gray 
| 
. . Terms $5.00 for books 
Cee, each with 
L, cents. Liberal terms to teachers. 
MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON. Mass ¢ 
The Christian Union, 
30 Lafayette Place, 
New York. 


Aug. 9, 1888. THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
The bank statement is as follows : SAFEST OF ALL 
FINANCIAL. Loans, increase........... 2,215,000 
The money markets have developed no INVE STMENTS. 
change to speak of either here or abroad, Deposits, increase ........ 1,410,800 : 
for the week, although a slight stiffening Reserve, decrease......... 365,800 PR ands, ner 


of sterling ‘exchange has taken place, 
indicating a tendency to better call rates 
in the Londen money market. The 
demand for time loans here has subsided; 
= rospects for easy money for the rest 

f the year are so unquestionable that 
heii are disposed to get all the 
advantage they can from the low call rates, 
and take the risk of money remaining easy, 
which is a reasonable risk tou take, as con- 
ditions are now. On the lst of September 
the payment for pensions for the half year 
are to be made, amounting to about $15,- 
000,000 or more, which will replenish the 
banks for Government depletion, if any, in 
the meantime. We referred to the statistics 
on exports and imports in a previous issue, 
pointing to the fact that, for the first time 
in many years, there had been an excess 
of merchandise imports over exports in 
the fiscal year ending June 30. The 
amount of this excess is over 827,000,000, 
against nearly the same figures the other 
way in the previous fiscal year. A refer- 
ence to the record shows a large decrease 
in exports since 1880-1, and an increase in 
imports. It is clear that the competition 
in the world’s supply of cereals and pro- 
ducts is at the bottom of this, for within 
ten years we find the export in the article 
of wheat alone reduced much more than 
one-half, with large declines in other 
grains and provisions. ‘This is due to the 
increased production of these in Russia 
and India, furnishing a surplus for the 
European market that has checked the 
large demand on us for our native pro- 
ducts in this particular line. On the other 
hand, cotton doesn’t decrease in the vol- 
ume of its outgo, although a reduction of 
the price, of late years, has resulted in 
diminishing the money receipts from its 
export. This reduction in price is not con- 
fined to cotton, but has taken place in the 
whole list, and has added to the causes 
which, together, have so diminished the 
value of our export trade. 

That we have the promise of an extra- 
ordinary demand for all of our productions 
this year, on account of the growing 
seriousness of the crop failures in India, 
England, Scotland, France, and partially 
in Germany and Russia, does not remove 
the general fact that, so far as our export 
trade in the products of our soil is con- 
cerned, we are gradually losing ground in 
foreign markets. 

The past week has been rather quiet in 
the stock market, but with a growing 
confidence in the lower and speculative 
classes of railway bonds. The feature of 
the share market has been a_ heav 
demand for the Vanderbilt stocks, corr | 
as Lake Shore, C. C. C. and I., Michigan 
Central, Canadian Southern, and the 
New York, Chicago, and St. Louis ( Nickel 
Plate ) shares. These latter are evidently 
in shape to command a large following if 


they do start up|in the speculative arena ;| Way 


for the reorganization which this road 
underwent over a year ago has placed it 
on an absolutely sound basis, physically 
and financially, and as the dividend on 
the first preferred shares, we are assured, 
will be paid in December, there is the 
promise of an extraordinary advance in 
the quotations of the three classes of its 
shares,- whenever the movement is in 


to be made. 
e 


advanced on the settlement of the cable 
war which finally took place early in the 
week. The Manhattan stock, which has 
so long been depressed since the with- 
drawal of Cyrus W. Field from its sup- 

rt, is again on the rise, and will proba- 
oy recover some of its 80 per cent. 


decline before long. The general 
market has retained most of its 
rise of the past month, but there 


is no marked change this week, other than 
is mentioned above, in the list. August | to 
is always inclined to dullness, unless some 

ial cause intervenes ; but the confir- 
saatien of the good wheat crop, and the 
realization of what promises to be the 
largest corn crop on record, will bring 


with them an irresistable speculative ad- 
vance, based on the heavy carrying trade 
of the railways this autumn, in part, and 
in part on the extreme depression which 
we have witnessed in the two years past, 
that will be likely to astonish the profes- 
sional traders on Wall Street. 


Western Union first stock has | ted 


Leaving the city banks with a surplus | © 
reserve of nearly 326,000,000. 

Money one per cent. to one and a half 
per cent on call. WALL STREET. 


—The London “Christian World” 
says: “A large temple for the ‘ 144,000 
of the Apocalypse’ has for some time 
been in course of erection on Chatham 
Hill. It is estimated that £30,000, 
mainly contributed by a Mrs. Cave, of 
Tufnell Park, has been spent upon it. 
‘Queen Esther,’ who was the daughter of 
poor parents still living at Chatham, was 
accustomed to ride about, elegantly 
attired, in a handsome carriage with a 
couple of horses and liveried groom ; for 
a large number of people in various parts 
of the world seem to have believed in the 
Jezreels, and to have contributed freely 
to their support. Many, indeed, broke 
up their homes, sold their possessions, 
and poured the money into the treasury 
at Chatham. The need of intelligent 
religious teaching is sadly demonstrated 
by the spread of this delusion.” Great 
consternation has been wrought in the 
ranks of this curious sect by the recent 
death of “Queen Esther.” It was sup- 
cone that she and the “ King,” her hus- 

d, were immortal and “ perfected.” 
When the “King” died a while ago, it 
was held that he must have retained 
some remnants of sins after all. The 
death of the “Queen ” ought, one would 
think, to break up the circle of ignorance 
and fanaticism. 


Texas Loans at Eight Per Cent. 

Having had an experience of five years in Sur- 
veying Lands and six years in Loaning Eastern 
Money on Real Estate in Texas, I would 
solicit correspondence or personal interview with 
private investors as to my method of doing busi- 
ness and the safety of long time 

Real Estate Loans in Texas, 


Paying 8 per cent. net to investor. 

Address or call on me until Oct. 1st, at office 
of Christian Union, 30 Lafayette Place, New 
York. 

E. B. CHANDLER, 
Antonio, Texas. 


ence by permission to The Christian Union or 
ne" Independent, York City. 


and guaranteed by 
tal and Sarplos of $1,106,016. seventeen years 
loaned $1! 000, paying 


have been returned 
to Investors with 
Gut delay or the of a dollar. 
nd Bebonture Bends and 


Real Estate 


Savir Cert ~ aA always on for saile— 
in amounts ss ap. 

ward ; e Mortgage 

= = regarding 


J. B.WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS; « 
Hew York Mang’r, HENRY DICKINSON, 319 Breadwep 


A SOLD 


PER CENT 


r annum first mo on productive 
by Tacoma 
National Bank. or 
East Wersr. Correspondence Bolici- 
Address 
ALLEN C. MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 


Investment Banking Company, 
TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


gous G Pres. J.N. 
L. H. Pounps, Vice-Pazs. A. T. Danis. 


Negotiates First M e Loans on Real Estate. All 
-annually New York Ex- 
change. iberal rates of interest and no expense to 
ies holding offered by y. 
talk to make sec AFE and 
OMPT PAYM MENT re PRINCIPAL 

AND INTEREST. SEND FOR OUR PAMP 


We invite persons wishing inves te ab- 
satutely eto examine the secu ar the 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT COMPANY. 


Assets October 1, 1887, $1,883,909. 


All leans and Debentures fully guaran- 
teed. Full information given by 
A. L. ORMSBY, H. E. SIMMONS, Vice-Pres’ta. 
isd NASSAU STRERT, NEW YORK. 


Cashier. 


nteres 
CLARK INVESTMENT CO., in sums of $200 and 
s Prompt Payment of Principal and 
Interest Coupons made and remitted to lender 
without charge. BEST LOCATION IN THE 
UNION. Fifteen years’ experience. Ample Capi- 
Refer to the * C 


alist.” Send for Form, Chouten and references 
before yoy invest elsewhere. 


W. B. CLARK INVESTMENT CO., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


SEND FOR COPY OF PAMPHLET. 


Twelve Years’ Experience 


WESTERN MORTGAGES. 


NEW ENGLAND LOAN & TRUST C0., 


160 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


BUSHNELL & BUSHNELL 


REAL ESTATE AND PRIVATE BANKERS, 
365 Robert Street, Corner 5th, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


OF TOPEKA, | KANSAS. 
Paid-Up Capital and Surplus, $450,000. 


DEBENTURE BONDS 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 


Absolute Safety. Good Rates. 
For references and further particulars address 
H. E. BALL, Pres'’t, 
GEO. C. MORRELL, Vice-Pres'’t, 
Topeka, Kan. 


101 DEVONSHIRE ST. BOSTON, MASS. 
N. ¥. Agency, HAYES & 


ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 


THE GUARANTEE 


S| LOAN AND TRUST 


OF KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Would like to give you valuable information 
regarding. for investments of ONE 
ND LLARS more in 
FARM MORTGAGES en Per 
paying r Cent. or more, 
and easily convertible into Fy in any other line 
securities med prefer. > to 
sas ts Mo. (Send for references. Mention this 
paper 


GEO. H. LEWIS, Prest. 
ROBT. P. MAYNARD. Bec. 


THE LEWIS INVESTMENT CO,, 
DES 1OWA. 


rience without loss to any in —. 
We are | or several of the —~ Ak - 
banks, and colleges oft he Rast. iand and 
many priv References : Hon. Charles 
lier, Vt. ; 
Savings 

h, 


*Ahmodnage In 

r, ia; 

aven, Conn. ; A. J. New- 
others. 
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REAL ESTATE LOANS 


MADE BY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Personal examination 
and conservative valua- 
tions made before placing. 


[oan 


EALT 
Offer carefully selected choice 


G / 187 MORTGAGE LOANS 


nneapolis, and St. l’a 


Perfect title, security, m1 
character our Col 
ections free, or pamphiet with 
forms and refere 


APOLIS, MINAESOTA. 
THE MIDDLESEX | CO. 


Capital Steck, 
PER CENT. FIRST 


» DEBENTURE BONDS 


and able at Rational Guaranteed. Inte 
povente ational Bank of the pone 
Girard Life Insurance, Annuity, and 
Trust Ne Philadelphia ; Broadway National 
Bank, Boston. Under same oupervenss as Savings 
Banks. Chartered 1372. Aneus f outstanding ob 
gations Limited by Statu 


iA MAN 


VRACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY wi 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIG MaP OF TH. 


ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC R'Y 


Its main lines and branches include CHICAGO, 
PERORIA, MOLINE, ROCK DAVEN- 
PORT, DES MOINES, COUNCIL BLUFFS, MUS 
CATINE, KANSAS CITY, ST. JOSEPH, LEAV 
ENWORTH, ATCHISON, CEDAR RAPIDS. 
WATERLOO, MINNEAPOLIS, and ST. PAUL, 
and scores of intermediate cities. Choice o: 
routes toand from the Pacific Coast. All tranes- 
fers in Union depots. Fast trains of Fine Day 


ticke 
Chicago, Kansas & Nebraska R’y 
“Great Rock Island Route.” 
@xtends West and Southwest from Kansas City 
and St. Joseph to NELSON, HORTON,, BELLE 
VILLE, TOPEKA, HERINGTON, WICHITA. 
HUTCHINSON, CALDWELL, and all points in 
KANSAS AND SOUTHERN NEBRASKA 
and beyond. Entire passenger equipment cf the 
celebrated Pullman manufacture. Al) safety ap 
pliances and modern improvements. 
The Famous Albert Lea Route 
= the favorite between Chicago, Rock Islana, 
Kansas City and Minneapolis and 8t. 
pom Its Watertown branch <raverses the grea‘ 
““WHEAT AND DAIRY BELT” 
of Northern Iowa, Southwestern Minnesota, 113 
"ast Central Dakota to Watortown, Spirit La ‘te. 


ity. | Sioux Falls and many other tow ns and cities. 


The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offeve 


For Tickets, 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Offic 


E. ST. JOHN, A. HOLBROOK 
Gen’] Manager. Gen’l Tkt. & Pass. Agt 
CHICAGO, ILL 


Tue CoMMERCIAL EXCHANGE, AN OR 
GANIZATION OF THE LEADING BUSINESS 
PROFESSIONAL MEN OF Des Moinxs, 


Factories Wanted | 
S 

= ARE J. E. Cuagsr, Actine 


PARTIES SEEKING WEW LOCATION OR WISHING TO Saeen IN MANUFACTURING ENTERPRISES. 


OWA, INVITES CORRESPONDENCE FROM 
Ir 


WILL FURNISH FULL INFORMATION REGARDING A CITY WITH A POPULATION OF 45,000 PEOPLE. 
SIXTEBN LINES OF RAILROADS, COAL AT 50) CENTS PER TON, AND MANY OTHER ADVANTAGES 


INSURE YOUR LIFE AS YOU INSURE YOUR PROPERTY 


Rash by | but with the De 
cover the cost of the risk during 
term policy in the 


insurance as 
term selected end paid for. 


i, live, paymante adjusted to 
y taking a renewable 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society of New York. 


HOME OFFICE, Equitable Building, 120 Broadway, New York City. 


E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


9 stem of life insurance 
panies the Provident levine « shows the “largest ratios of assets to liabilities 


attainable 


expenses to amount insured. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President. 


CHARLES E. WILLARD, Manager of Agencies. 
Send for prospectus. Good Agents wanted. 


| 
Investments made. Money loaned. Interest cou- 
INVESTMENTS Ceaches, elegant Dining Cars, magnificent Pu!) 
man Palace Sleepers, and (between Chicago, 8t 
Joseph, Atchison and Kansas City) Reclining 
Superior facilities to travel to and from Indian 
apolis, Cincinnati and other Southern pointa. 
e or address 
H.; Kev. Robt. A. 
The safest, most economical, 
Among all life insurance 
a and the smallest ratios of pa 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vol. 38, No. 6. 


THE 


PUBLISHER'S DESK. 


New York, Tuurspay, Aucusrt 9, 1888. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
TERMS TO UNITED 8 ATES, CANADA AND MEXICO. 
os ON TRIAL,” Four Months... ....... 81 00 


‘To all ountries in the Postal Union add $1.04 for 


CLUB RATES. 


DISCONTINUANCES—The CaristTian Union is 
sent to subscribers until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publishers for its discontinuance, 
and all payments for arrearages are made accord- 


ing to law. 
RECEIPTS—We do not send receipts for gapecei- 
tions unless the request is accompanied wi 
stamp. The date on your label will indicate with- 
in two weeks that the remittance was received. 
CHANGES OF ADDRESS—When a change of 
address is ordered, both the new and old address 
must be given, and notice sent one week before the 


change is desired. 

TO REMIT—Remittances should be sent 
by Check, Draft,Express Order, Money Order,pay- 
able to order of THe CHRISTIAN UNION CoMPANY. 
Cash and Postal notes should be sent in Register- 


ed Letter 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 
ADVERTISING RATES—AGATE MEASURE. 
General advertising................-.-++-- 30 cts. a line 
Special positions. 40 cts. a line 


Schools and Colleges........... .---++-++- 20 cts. a line 
Discounts on orders amounting ; to fifty dollars or 


more. 
Address 
The Christian Union Company, 
Lawson Valentine, President, 
30 Lafayette Place, 
New York. 


OUR VACATION NUMBER. 


Ho! All ye that thirst for country life, 
and have not the most remote relation- 
ship to the tribe of Cresus, why don’t 
you do as I have done—to wit: Pack 
your cap-case (see Webster, if you are not 
a printer or a trunk-maker), and strap it 
on your back, and start off afoot, inde- 
pendent of wheels and the inferior 
animals ? Weare now in the loveliest 
part of the Berkshire Hills, so Fashion 
says, and for once Fashion is right. We 
have been away three days so far, but we 
have climbed a mountain, swam a lake, 
seen en fields and noble trees, and 
rugged precipices and peaceful valleys, 
and are having a jolly good time, and it 
isn’t costing us very much. Go thou and 
do likewise—if you know how to walk 
and how to enjoy yourself without loafing. 
After all, its only the old-country custom 
of starting the young “jours” off tosee the 
world before they settle down to steady 
work ; only here in America we have to 
do it after we’ve put our noses to the 
industrial grindstone, not before. But it’s 
a good plan, anyway, whenever it’s done. 
Try it! ONE OF THE Typos. 


Received for factory girls’ outing and 
Fresh Air Fund from 


$10 
2 
20 
5 
Three Children.............. 6 
5 
ted . Hill and sister....... 3 25 
3 
Ruth, Louise, and Christian 
10 
A Constant Reader......... 
1 
$83.25 


WANTED—AN INTRODUCTION. 


We eall special tention to our ad- 
vertisement in another column con- 
cerning trial rate to new subscribers. 
The Christian Union will be sent from 
now to January 1, 1889, to new sub- 
seribers, for ONE DOLLAR. This offer 
is made for the purpose of giving 
strangers to the paper a favorable 
opportunity to make its acquaintance, 
with the hope that they will become 
fast friends. Our regular subscribers 
can help us by mentioning this matter 
to those who might be interested. We 
rely on those who know us to make us 


“THEY NEVER FAIL WHO DIF IN A GREAT CAUSE.” 


Byron. 


known to others, and thus extend our 
circulation, which will benefit both old 
subseribers and new. Our old sub- 
scribers are our best advertisers. Can 
you not befriend some of your ac- 
quaintances by calling their attention 
to this introductory offer ? 


GLEANINGS FROM THE DESK’S 
EXCHANGES 


AND OTHER SOURCES. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Question—How many miles of railway 
in the United States ? 

Answer—150,600 miles ; about half the 
mileage of the world. 

Q. ‘How much have they cost ? 

A. $9,000,000,000. (Nominally.) 

Q. What if the fastest time made by a 
train ? 

A. Ninety-two miles in ninety-three 
minutes, one mile being made in forty-six 
seconds, on the Philadelphia and Reading 
Railroad 


Q. What is the cost of a high-class 
eight-wheel passenger locomotive 

A. About $8,500. 

Q. What is the longest mileage oper- 
ated by a single system ? 

A. Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fé sys- 
tem—about $8,000 miles. 

Q. What is the cost of a palace sleep- 
ing-car ? 

A. About $15,000, or $17,000, if “ves- 

Q. What is the lon railway brid 
span in the United toes ? 7 

A. Cantilever span in Poughkeepsie 
Bridge—548 feet. 

Q. What is the highest railway bridge 
in the United States ? 

A. Kinzua Viaduct on the Erie road— 
305 feet high. 

Q. Who built the first locomotive in 
the United States ? 

A. Peter Cooper. 

Q. What road carries the largest num- 
ber of passengers ? 

A. Manhattan Elevated Railroad, New 
York—525,000 a day, or 191,625,000 
yearly. 

Q. What is the average daily earning 
of an American locomotive ? 

A. About $100. 

Q. What is the longest American rail- 
way tunnel ? 

A. Hoosac Tunnel on the Fitchburg 
Railway—4$ miles. 

Q. What is the average cost of con- 
structing a mile of railroad ? 

A. At the present time about $30,000. 

Q. What is the highest railroad in the 
United States ? 

A. Denver and Rio Grande—Marshall 
Pass, 10,852 feet. 

Q. What are the chances of fatal acci- 
dent in railway travel ? 

A. One killed in 10,000,000. Statistics 
show more are killed by falling out of 
windows than in railway accidents. 

Q. What line of railway extends 
furthest East and West ?. 

A. Canadian Pacifie Railway, running 
from Quebec to the Pacific Ocean. 

Q. How long does a steel rail last with 
average wear ? 

A. About eighteen years. 

Q. What road carries the largest num- 
ber of commuters ? 

A. Illinois Central—4,828,128 in 1887. 

Q. What is the fastest time made 
between Jersey City and San Francisco ? 

A. Three days, seven hours, thirty-nine 
minutes, and sixteen seconds. Special 
theatrieal train.—[Scribner’s Magazine. 


THE HABIT OF DELAY. 
Some one has given the wise counsel 
neve, 
to 


that, in times of pressing emer 
when there is but a minute in which 
act, one-third of that time should be 
devoted to thought. Certainly harm is 
frequently done by rushing imto action 
without reflection ;-at the same time, an 
opposite evil of equal, if not greater mag- 
nitude, results from delaying the action 
which has already commended itself to 
the judgment. A large majority of the 
unfulfilled duties of the world is eaused 
by the practice of delay. Good intentions 
are abundant ; the ability and the will to 


carry them out are not wanting ; but the 
habit of prompt action has never been 
acquired. Persons with this deficiency 
are wrecked in an emergency. Let the 
house be on fire or any sudden danger 
threaten them, and, instead of concen- 
trating their mind upon the required de- 
cision for a portion of the time afforded, 
they spend the whole time in wavering 
considerations until the opportunity for 
action is gone, and the threatened evil 
that might have been averted over- 
whelms them. 

In all business, this lack is most disas- 
trous. Each day brings new problems to 
solve, new decisions to make, new duties 
to perform. Each one of these demands 
a certain amount of careful thought, but 
it also demands a final conclusion and 
— action. He who does not learn 

ow to apportion these to the hourly ne- 
cessities cannot hope to succeed in his 
business, be it what it may. If he does 
not promptly decide and promptly act, 
time decides for him ; the offer is with- 
drawn, the opportunity is gone, the 
chance has slipped away, and the dilatory 
man stands bereft of the power he might 
have wielded, and the advantage he 
might have gained. 
is habit of delay is fatal to all social 
well-being and happiness. In our rela- 
tions with others nothing is more needful 
than to do quickly that which we are able 
to do for their comfort and pleasure. 
Much of this consists of little things, of 
which, indeed, the greater part of life is 
made up. A letter is to be answered, a 
call to be returned, a friendly word of 
greeting, or congratulation, or warning, to 
be uttered, a temporary distress to be 
relieved, a noble charity to be aided, some 
cheering news to be communicated. These 
ae are constantly oce to our 
minds, and we mean to do them, but not 
quite yet. We wait a little while, and, 
meantime, the spirit that would have 
animated them dies away, and either they 
are not done at all, or, coming so late, 
they fall flat and unheeded. 
en we are animated by evil thoughts 
or unkind desires, when we are prompted 
to revenge a wrong, to reproach a failing, 
to say bitter words, or to do cruel deeds, 
then is the time for delay. Then may we 
well wait, and suffer these baneful feel- 
ings to cool and better ones to take their 
place. But if there is any righteous deed 
to be done, any justice to establish, any 
kindness to express, any love to manifest, 
any joy to diffuse, let us hasten to give it 
form and voice, knowing that there is 
neither time to waste nor space to pause 


in the blessed work of doing good. 


BEECHERISMS. 


We usually stretch the skirts of one 
good quality to cover the blank made by 
the absence of a dozen others. 

The human race was not created at the 
top in one man to fall to the bottom. Man 
began at the bottom, and, if there was any 
fall, it had to be upward. 

A man is not to be known by how much 
money he has, but what that money is 
worth to him. You must put your hand 
into a man’s heart to find out how much 
he is worth, not into his pocket. 

Public men are bees working in a glass 
hive ; and curious spectators enjoy them- 
selves in watching every secret movement, 
as if it were a study in natural history. 

There is a temperate zone in the mind, 
between luxurious indolence and exacting 
work ; and it is to this region, just between 
laziness and labor, that summer reading 
belongs. 

It is brave work to see men pitching 
and loading hay. We lie down under the 
apple-trees, and exhort them all to dili- 
gence. Weare surprised at any pauses to 
wipe the perspiration from their brows. 
We'ese very cool. We think haying a 
beautiful sport. We admire to see it 
going on from our window! We resist 
all overtures of the seythe and the fork, 
for we think one engaged in the midst of 
it less favorably situated to make calm 
and accurate observations. 

The best fire in winter is made up of 
exercise, and the poorest of whisky. He that 
keeps warm on liquor is like a man who 
pulls his house to pieces to feed the fire- 


place.—[“ Beecher as a Humorist.” 


TWELVE YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN 
WESTERN MORTGAGES. 


A pamphlet with the above title has just 
been issued by the New England Loan and 
Trust Company, of Des Moines, Iowa, and 
160 Broadway, New York, which puts ina 
very clear and concise way their record, as 
shown by their books, in negotiating Western 
Farm Loans covering a period of twelve 
years. 

This little pamphlet goes far toward demon- 
strating the absolute safety of this class of 
investments, provided the company is man- 
aged with the proper caution and fidelity ; and 
it would be hard to find any other class of se- 
curities that would show the same amount of 
profit with the same minimum amount of loss 
during the same period. Though the whole 
pamphlet is well worth careful reading and 
study by any investor, we can only quote a 
small portion : 


‘** We show that during a period of twelve 
years we have invested in mortgages over ten 
millions of dollars; that over three millions 
and a half of principal and over a million and 
a half of interest has matured and been paid ; 
that the amount of delinquent interest is less 
than one-third of one per cent. of the total 
amount matured; that the total amount 
loaned upon property taken under foreclosure 
is less than one-third of one per cent. of the 
total investments; that the amount of real 
estate owned by the companies, taken by fore- 
closure, is about one-tenth of one per cent. of 
the total investments; that no investor has 
ever lost a dollar of principal or interest on 
an investment secured through us; and that 
we have made a net profit of nearly five 
thousand dollars on what may be called the 
calamities of the business, i. ¢., the foreclos- 
ures. When the rate of interest that our 
mortgages and debentures have yielded their 
holders is kept in mind, it may reasonably and 
fairly be asked. what other class of securities 
of equal amount can make such a creditable 
showing? And in the light of this showing, 
it may also be asked, what further proof of 
soundness do Western mortgages need when 
placed with proper care ?”’ 
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THE ANECDOTES OF FATHER 
TAYLOR. 


In the August “Century,” Captain 
John Codman tells a rumber of anecdotes 
of Father Taylor, which are too good not 
to be reprinted, in spite of the fact that 
so many of our readers are also readers 
of that magazine. ] 

Father Taylor was a Methodist, and he 
had his own methods, in spite of all con- 
ferences and bishops. He would not be 
bound by any iron-clad law of exchanges. 
He often exchanged with Unitarians, and 
when he got into a Unitarian pulpit, if the 
mood came over him, he would boldly 
proclaim his theology. But he was sel- 
dom a theologian unless it became com- 
pulsory for him to show his colors. 

I remember once listening to a heavy 
Calvinistic discourse in the Bethel Church 
from a distinguished Boston clergyman. 
Father Taylor sat in the pulpit, and it 
was a study to watch the ill-disguised ex- 

ressions of contempt upon his face. At 
ast the sermon came to its end, and the 
renee stepped aside to give Father 

aylor the opportunity to make the clos- 
ing prayer. Instead of that, he tapped 
the Calvinist on the shoulder, and, look- 
ing down on the audience, said, with a 
calm smile : “Our good brother means 
well, but he don’t know. I guess there’s 
time enough for another sermon, so [’ll 
just take his text and preach from it.” 

It was like a cloud-burst. Half the 
time he turned his back upon us, and 
rained down torrents of argumentative 
eloquence upon the brother upon the sofa 
behind. e all enjoyed the scene im- 
mensely. At last Father Taylor subsided, 
and, extending his hand to the clergyman, 
said, in his most gentle tone and in his 
most winning way : “ Brother, forgive me 
if I have hurt your feelings, but I did not 
want you to come on this quarter-deck 
and kick up a mutiny against Divine 
providence among my crew.” 

In the year of the Irish famine, the Goy- 
ernment, at the instance of Commodore 
de Kay, placed the United States sloop- 
of-war “ Macedonian” at the disposal of 
the merchants of New York. Father 
Taylor was supereargo and chaplain of 
the “ Macedonian.” On his return from 
this benevolent embassy we gave him an 
ovation at the Bethel. He was always 
fond of referring to “ Boston’s merchant 
princes.” On this oceasion Colonel Per- 
kins was present. Father Taylor was 
unusually eloquent upon his favorite 
theme. “ Boston’s merchant princes !” 
he exclaimed. “Do you want to see 
one of them, boys? There he sits; 
look at him!” The whole congregation 
arose, and, to the utter confusion of the 
old gentleman, fixed their eyes upon him 
as Father Taylor thus apostrophized him : 
“God bless you, sir! When you die, 
angels will fight for the honor of carrying 
you to heaven on their shoulders.” 

In the course of his sermon, which was 
mainly a description of his voyage and 
his experiences abroad, he said that “the 
famine was sent by God to soften the 
hearts of Americans and to harden the 
heads of Irishmen. The Irish had lived 
on potatoes too long. ‘There was no phos- 
phorus, no brain food, in a potato. They 
were now taught by our charity to live on 
wheat and corn.” Perhaps the English 
Government at this day may attribute 
Irish contumacy to their change of diet. 

Once when Father Taylor was in the 
midst of a most eloquent sermon, his voice 
— to its highest key, a man rose 

rom his pew near the pulpit and started 
to walk down the broad aisle. Suddenly, 
as a typhoon sometimes subsides to a 
calm, the old man stopped, and then in 
that peculiar whisper of his which 
pervaded the whole house, went on: 
“Sh—sh—sh! Keep still all of you, and 
don’t disturb that man walking out.” 

It was a very funny incident when a 
newspaper reporter, who is still living, 
and who will surely pardon me for telling 
of it, as for once he got the better of 
Father Taylor, came into church rather 
late, after the pews were all filled, and 
men were sitting on the pulpit stairs. 
Father Taylor saw him, and called out in 
a loud voice: “ Come up here, McLean, 
and sit down on the sofa.” McLean ac- 
cepted the invitation, and it might be 
supposed that he was somewhat discol- 
certed when Father Taylor turned to him 
and said: “Now get up and pray, you 
sinner!” But disconcerts a news- 
I don’t know if my old 


paper reporter. 


friend had had much practice in the ex- 
ercise, but he arose unabashed and offered 
a very creditable prayer, in which, as he 
had been a sailor himself, he introduced 
suitable nautical and con- 
cluded by commending to the mercy of 
heaven “this whole sinful crew, and espe- 
cially the skipper.” 

It was on the Sunday before a State 
election. Briggs was the candidate of the 
Whig party, but Father Taylor desired 
that he should be elected, because he was 
a religious man. This was his prayer: 
“QO Lord, give us good men to rule over 
us ; just men, temperance men, Christian 
men, men who fear thee, who obey th 
commandments, men who—But, O od, 
what’s the use of veering and hauling and 
pointing all round the compass? Give 
us George N. Briggs for governor!” His 
“7 was answered on the next day. 

ather Taylor was eloquent, humorous, 
and pathetic by turns. Sometimes all 
these characteristics seemed to be merged 
inone. These and many other of his 
traits interested me, but I loved him be- 
cause, first and last and all the time, he 
was the sailor’s friend. 


POWER OF BOOKS. 


The nursery game of deciding profes- 
sions by straws, long and short, or the 
head of a stem of grass, or by the buttons 
on the garments worn, ‘‘rich man, poor 
man, beggarman, thief, doctor, lawyer, 
merchant, chief,” very ridiculously but 
very truly represents the featherweight 
which turns the seale of human destiny. 
At this climacteric a book of thrilling and 
all-engrossing interest is really a matter 
of serious choice. Such a climacteric is 
observable in the popular as well as the 
individual character. “The Beggars’ 
Opera” was long prohibited, for fear it 
should encourage pickpockets. Another 
book we could mention was one which an 
officer of Newgate, after contradiction, 
persisted in saying that Couvoisier told 
him suggested Lord Russell’s murder, and 
though it was not prohibited, still the 
evidence of a jail chaplain in Live l, 
England, showed it to be in its form, both 
of novel and melodrama, a_ shocking 


incentive to the risin sneration of 
thieves. Sir David ilkie’s — 
“ Distraining for Rent,” says Mr. Bulwer, 


in his “England and the English,” 
remained long unengraved, from an opin- 
ion that it would inflame popular preju- 
dice against the landed interest. Books 
suggest thoughts ; thoughts become mo- 
tives ; motives prompt to action. Man is 
a complicated piece of machinery ; hun- 
dreds of nerves and muscles must act and 
react for the slightest turn of the body, 
yet the very wind of a word, a casual hint 
or association, can set the whole in motion 
and produce an action. Actions repeated 
form habits and determine the character, 
fixed, firm, and unalterable, for good or 
for evil. So the delicate hand of a 
princess can launch a man-of-war and the 
voice of a peasant bring down an ava- 
lanche—[ American Grocer. 


—The Washington “Critic” remarks 
that Mr. Harrison certainly has very 
strong magnetic qualities, for it is said 
of him that for many years he had a Bible 
class in Sunday-school composed entirely 
of lawyers. 


OUT OF TUNE. 


Did you ever hear a near neighbor playing 
on an instrument out of tune? If so, vid ou 
ever remark, ‘* Why don’t Mrs. Music get her 
piano tuned ?”’ A very natural inquiry. But 
you are in bad health, and allow a more valu- 
able instrument, the body, which is your com- 

anion not only in hours of leisure in the par- 
or, but im all sleeping as well as waking 
hours, to remain out of tune, and continue to 
jar on the feelings of all who come into sight 
of you or within the sound of your voice. 
Why don’t you get it tuned? It is surely of 
as deep interest to you as your neighbor's 
rattling piano ; and when you can do the tun- 
ing yourself, in a pleasant manner, it is well 
worth while to be in tune, and that without 
TE One patient writes : 

** Before I had used it a week I began to 
notice a marked change. That faint, tired 
feeling which I had for so long, began to dis- 
appear, and | began to gain life and anima- 
tion. I also began to notice an improvement 
in my digestion, and I can now eat without 
the pain and distress which have been so 
troublesome for nearly a year.” 

A very interesting work, containing other 
testimonials of like character, with names, 
entitled ‘“‘Compound Oxygen—its Mode of 
Action and Results,”’ will o mailed to you 
free, on application to Drs. Starkey & Palen, 


1529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


When You Need 


An Alterative Medicine, don’t forget 
that everything depends on the kind 
used. Ask for Ayer’s Sarsaparilla and 
take noother. For over forty years this 
preparation has had the endorsement of 
leading physicians and druggists, and 
it has achieved a success unparalleled 
in the history of proprietary medicines. 


‘For a rash, from which I had suf- 
fered some months, my father, an M. D., 
recommended <Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. It 
effected a cure. I am still taking this 
medicine, as I find it to be a most pow- 
erful blood-puritier.””—J. E. Cocke, 
Denton, Texas. 

“C. H. Hut, Druggist, Evansville, 
Ind., writes: “I have been selling 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla for many years. It 
maintains its popularity, while — 
other preparations, formerly as well 
known, have long been forgotten.” 

‘*T have always recommended Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla as superior to any other 

reparation for the blood.’”’ — 
G. B. Kuykendall, M. D., Pomeroy, W.T. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


FARMVILLE LITHIA WATER. 


SPRINGS, FARMVILLE, VIRGINIA. 
NATURAL, PURE, WITHOUT TASTE OR ODOR. 
Will cure Rheumatism, Rheumatic Gout, Incipient 
Disease all diseases.of Uric Acid 
Diathesis. All Druggi Send .pamphlet, 298 
Broadway. a2 


THINK 
That because stomach, liver or kidneys 
have for a long time tormented you 
your torment must keep on 
indefinitely. Sure relief and 


speedy can be obtained 
by the use of this 


famous remedy, 
which has been o 
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“ PERFECT” 
Hot Water Heater, 


For heating by Hot Water Circulation. Is 
porgecahie mode of heating over steam, a5 
eating can be regulated at pleasure. The 
most powerful Heater ’ever made. If inter- 
ested, send for circular. Mention thisy paper. 


RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CO., 
232 & 234 WATER STREET, New York: 
84 LAKE STREET, Chicago. 
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“OUR CONSTANT AIM (S TO MAKE THEM TH 
FINEST IN THE WORLD.” 


Th 
SS MARY EVANS. P 


IAKE ERIE SEMINARY, 


PAINESVILLE, OHIO. Location pleasant and healthful. 
thorough; fourtcen teachers. 
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Be 
descriptive circular, FERRIS BROS. 
MARSHALL FIELD & CO.. CHICACO, ILL.. 


BUY for themselves and 
their growing daughters 


Misses and Children. very one recomme 
d by LEADING RETAILERS everywhere. d for 

New York. 
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HOLESALE WESTERN ACENTS 


An Ointment for the Nasal Organ. 


ELM’S NASALINE having been on trial fn Coloraae du 
assert that ; 


WILH 
are now pre to 
Head, Sore Throat, or 


table tion, 
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WILL CURE CATARRH. 


Sent by Mail. Price, 50 cents. 
Add NASALINE MANUFACTURING CO., Denver, lorado, 
Office, 51 King Block. 3 
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IT WILL CURE HAY FEVER. 
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